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INDIA ASSOCIAIION 

For the \e\r ending April jO, 1943 

India an<.i Burma \i\ \\\c t'.scKc mouths covmU by this Rc[H>ri the newspaper 

prcii ol ihc \Norlil wiih Iruntpjgt iitws to an extent ne\cr before cqn tiled tii the 
threc-ij jarters ol a tenturj ot the evisunce of the Assotiilion I he ) ipanese uctupa 
non ol Burma was completed in Mi) ind India u is therch) dirf‘'lly threatened with 
imasion not is in pist ecniuncs from the northwest hut Iroin the north-cist Her 
great varied and intrcasint, contribution to the war tlTori iiul ihf Ircsh renown won 
during the year hy her sons on tar Hung battle Irunis noiahly ihit ),aincd by the 
1 ourth Indian Division tn Lihva and lumsia were unhippil) iLLoAip,iniril by a 
disturbing politicil situation I he propimU of H M Govcrnmetif taken to India by 
Sir Stafford C ripps in M irch 19^2 liilid ihmi^h tor dilftrcnl fosons to secure the 
aceeptanec ol the Indnn jKihtieal parties In August the hrgcst of ditm the (congress 
Pirty demanded the immediate alKlie iiion of all British auih'*'‘i!y m India and 
thrcitcned if this demand was not loncctled 10 laumh a mass non violent civil dis- 
obedien e mfwemcnt under (he leadership of Mr ( andhi On the tiny folhiwinc 
rhis tleusioM of the Congress Mr ( iiuihi and other ( ongrrss Iritlcrs were arrestet) 
nnd serious acts ot violence and sihotage followed 

With so wide a field tor discussion ami cx{)osiiU)n the \ss“cniion was ihic to 
provide a body ol inform irioti nul opinion lulplul nut only to those ittending the 
meetings Inn abo to the wider meinbcrslup and ilu public ihruUgh the record of its 
Proceedings in die Astatu hfiieu and rcporis in the new jujHr press especiilly in 
India to which country full summarusan cabled Ilu piogranimc ojuned in May 
most i ipieally with Sir Mired Watsons luminous ucuunt ol The Ktireicd Plan 
for India describing the cireumsiaiiees in which the mission of Mr Stafford ( ripps 
bad not attained the end hoped for { he Icciuns sulisecjiirnlly g^^cn and having a 
direct heiring on the grcit issue of Indn s future constitution included Sir flassan 
Suhrawardv s det iilcd in<l < 'inu st cxi'osiuon m Novcml>cr of M^dim Viewpcunts 
in which he laid Ik fore die ^sstKl ifion ind the Koy il ( enir il Asiin Mk.i tf irgiimcnls 
for accept ince ot the climi tor Pikisnn Another is|)rti »f the hnl m scent that of 
Indnn India wis cxpoumltil in i |Kn<tniing mil willilj Irlivcred lecture in 
Decen her hj Oilrmcl H H ilu Mihirap Jim Sahib of Nawanag^r 'vho spoke with 
the sf)eeia! authority attaching to his (, hancellorship of the ( hamlx r of Princes Parly 
in April his colleague in India s r< prescnniion at the War ( ahmet Sir Ramaswami 
Mu lalnr i,a\c a hnlliant and baUneed inilysis of Amenrin re tenons to the Indian 
situation in the light of a visit cxumhng over w>rnc months to N^t^rih America where 
he had been a member ot the Indian delegation to the Pacific Relations Conference in 
Canada 

A welcome note of Tssiircd hope was siniek m the clocjucrit address given in 
October by Sir M Azizul Huque the High C ommissioncr for India on India 
Today His warm nppreciation of the gifts of the British to Indn s life m-iy be 
linked with the description given in June of The British Business Mm in India 
His Life and Work In the absence of the author Sir I/rslic Hudson due to ill 
health the paper was read b> Sir (/coffrey Winicrbotharn and the presence m the 
Chair of 1 -ord Caito gave point to the argument that the Bnt*'h business man in 
India has fully aspirations 
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In July Su- John Hubbick, late Goreroor of Onm, gave a lucid deKnpooa of the 
past and present of that pronnce The Assocubon has been fortunate in baniig, 
during recent years, a number of sudt papers from ez-Goremors, and they an 
especially welcome m these days when informatum cm the course of events in die 
various Wovinces tends to be fragmentary and occasiooaL A paper in a umilar 
category was that in which Mr a W Swithinhank (late I>visioaal Commissioner 
in Burma) described, with complete frankness, but with a note of strong hope for the 
future oonsdtutioaal development of a hberated Burma, the working of respo n sible 
government m that country from its initiation in Aprd, 1 ^ 37 * ^ t em porary over 
uirow by the Japanese invasion The intricacies 01 the finannal relations between 
the Centre and the Provmces in Indu were clearly expounded m December by Sir 
Gdbert Wiles, lately Chief Seactary to the Bombay Government. 

In May the Assocubon had the advant^ of hearing a paper, appnqnately illus- 
trated \sy Indun documentary films on Tne Film in Indu The reader was Mr 
AlezandW Shaw, one of the leading producers of documentarv hlms in the world, 
who had recently returned from India after spending a year m tiut country preparing 
such films of India for exhibition in this and other countnes as well as m Ii^ itaeli. 
The cogiute subject of nuking India better known was brought forward m March by 
C»Uin K. K. Lalkaka, of the Wiltshire Regiment who for the past two years, as an 
of&et of the Education Department of the War Office, has been constandy engaged 
in addressing in all parts of the United iCingdom, members of the Services on the 
subject of Indu 

Post war aeconstrucUon outside the immediate polibcal field was not overlooked 
Ac a joint meeting with the Royal Society of Arts in January a paper prepared by 
Mr W M Yeatts, btely Census Comnussioner in India, on the 1941 enumeration 
was read by Mr S Lall the Deputy High Commistioner The grave problems pre 
tented by the rapid growth of populatiun in the last decenmum figured {eminently 
in the diKuslinn It was common ground that the better and fuller unlizabon of 
India I natural resources u essential if calamity is to be averted From this nunt of 
view great value atuched to the paper which followed in the same month from the 
pen of Sir John Maynard, a close student of Russian rural conditions on CoUecUvism 
of Agriculture Russu and Inda The greatest living Bnush authonty on the appli- 
cation of science to agrKulture Sir Jcdin Russell r a s gave an illuminaong addrexs 
from the Chair 

Cultural subjects also found a place in the programme of the year In July a 
scholarly and iiupinng cxposibon of the cultural relations, past and present, between 
Indu and China was given by Mr George K C Yeh Counsellor to the Chinese 
Embassy Director of the Chinese Ministry of Information in London The oppor 
tunny was taken by several speakers to dwell on the new links being forged by com- 
radeship m arms against the Japanese agression which China has ban withs tanding 
with such invincible detenninauon and resource for nearly six years 

The outptanding meeang on the cultural side was that held in October, jotody 
with the Royal Empire Society at which a paper was read by Lord Hailey (with Lord 
Zetland m die Chair) on The Importance of the Study of Indian Languages and 
Culture He dwelt on the many-sided value of the work of the School of &iental 
and African Studies and mentiooed the tribulation through which it was passing 
m that the School building spaially designed and equipped for teaching purposes, 
stands, like Naboth s vineyard, in most convenient proximin to the budding occupud 
by the Ministry of Information Lord Hailey who is the chairman of the Governing 
B^y was m North America when matters came to a head A tribunal award 
ordained the removal of the School, for which less suitable and smaller provisioo was 
being made elsewhere The Coun^ of thu Assocunoo joined with omer organiza- 
tHms coniwcted with the East m making strong representabom against the project m 
H M Government through the Secretary of State for Indu and happily at the 
eleventh hour the deosion was revtdted. 

The last lecture of the year m April struck a note less often beard at meetings of 
the Asao cut ioa for Dr Mulk Raj Anand, himself a novelist of repute, read a oitacal 
paper on English Novels of the Twentieth Century on India/ Thu evoked an 
animated discusaon, to which written contributioat were mwU by Mr E. M Forster 
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and Dr Edward Tboeqnoo. Hie hope was e apt e w ed that further lecturei on hterary 
topics would be anan^ at suitable mterrals. 

From the domestic point of new specutl interest attached to a celebratiott in 
September of the compkuoo of seventy-five years worit of the Association. At a 
joacul m tfa e nng Lord Erskine read an admirable paper surveying the pro gre w of 
Indu during the last three-quarters of a century and showing the manm-r u which 
the Assoganon had helped to influcficr die course of events It is interesting to 
recall that Lord Erskine s great-grandfather. Lord Kellie, who as Colonel Erskine 
had a distinguished military and political career m India, was the first chairman of 
die Cnungl, while his maternal peat-grandfather, the Lord Shaftesbury of Factory 
Aa fame, was one of the original vice-presidents 

The pcdicy of cooperatmg with otner organizations was maintained during the 
year In this field the most important event was the celebration on November 23 of 
the four hundredth anmveriary of the birth of Akbar the GreaL This successful 
funenoo was arranged by the Bntish Council, with the cooperation of the Royal 
Astatic Sooecy, the Indian Sooely and this Association Speeches were made by Sir 
Malcolm Robertson from the Chair, Mr Am^, the Mahara)a Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar and the late Mr Laurence Binyon The exhibiuon oi a contemporary 
drawing of the Great Moghul and of pictures of scenes in his life was a most interest 
mg feature of the social gathering which followed the speeches Another )omt social 
gathering, this time m combination with the Royal Empire Soaety, was the recepnon 
us May to meet Sir M Azizul Huque, who had shortly before arrived m London to 
take up the post of High Commissioner for India 

Thiee afternoon recepnoni were pven by the Council at the Imperial Institute the 
first m June to meet Mn Amery and to see Mus Rosie Newman s film England at 
War the second in October to welcome the two representatives of India at Uie War 
Cabinet, the Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar and Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, and 
the third m February to bid fiuviWell to the Governor Deugoate of Bombay and Lady 
ColvUle, and the C^ Jusoce-Ocsignate of Indu and Lady Spens These pleasant 
functions were made possible by the generous grants for hospitality from H H the 
Maharaja of Baroda (renewed duniK the year for a further quinquennial term) and 
H H the Maharaja of Gwahor Here too, grateful acknowledgment should be 
made of a grant for similar purposes from the Nanonal Indun Assocuuon and the 
donations to the general funm received from H H the Raja of Bhor and the Maha 
rajadhiraja of Darbhanga 

A special feature of the social gathermgs dunng the war years has been the 
presence on almost every occasion of batches of officers and men of the Indun Con 
tinsent and of other ofiuxri and men of Indu s combatant Forces Colonel Reginald 
HiUs, the Commandant of the Conungent, on kavmg the command to return to 
India, spoke m the most apprecutive terms of the Assoaation 1 hospitahty He staled 
that the men wrote glowmg accounts to dmr families of the receptions and the warm 
welcome pven them In a farewell letter Colonel Hills wrote 


“ I want you to accept my most grateful thanks and deep apjirecution for 
your very great kindnew and sympathy to the Conungent and to me personally 
during the three years I have been m command, it hu meant more man I can 
say m all ranks They do feel most defimtely that the members of the Assocu 
Don, and m particular the Hon. Secretary, are their very warm friends. 


It should be added that Sir Thomas Smith conunued to represent the Assocuuon 
as a member the Ezecuuve and Finance Committees of the Emjnre Societies War 
Homtobty Committee, of which Field-Marshal Lord Milne u chainnan 

The Council placed on record its sorrow on the death of one of the most senior 
and honoured of the viceprcaidents, H JL the Maharaja Ganga Smgfa of Bikaner, the 
soldier, atantman and administrator who presided for more than a century over 
hu State and “wrought hu people lastmg good Another loa was that of Sir 
Patrick Fagan, the ■enmr trustee of the funds of the Assocuuon. The Assocuuon 
also records with deqi r^ret the unumdy death of Mr Ragavendra Rao While m 
t.«ndnn hc was a memhrr of the Counol. He died a few months after hu return to 
Imfia to be die mmbiT of the Viceroy s Ezecuuve Council m charge of Civil Defence. 
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Chiaget ID the office bearen o£ the Auoaaaoa have been few The annnal 
mecaoe of membcn heartily oonfinned the nomination hy the Council of M^or 
Gcno^ the Right Hon Sir Wedenck Sykei, M r , as President for a term of three 
years. Lord Erekine, to whom the Assoaauoa is indebted for many semoes, was 
appointed a Vice Present. Mr John de La Valettc resigned his seat on the Council* 
on appointment to repesent the Ministry of Informatioa m Australu Sir Gilbert 
Hogg, who u DOW hving m Scotland, iQso retired Mr Hugh Molson, u r , was 
co-opted to serve on the Council on his return from mihtary service 

The members of Council reurmg by rotaboo but climblc for re-elecnoo are 
Sir Herbert Emerson, Lady Bennett Sir Harry Haig, Sir Ernest Hotsoo, die 
Dowager Marchioness of Reading, Sir Hopctoun Stokes, Sir Hassan Suhrawardy 
and Sir Alfred WatsoiL 

It IS open to any member of the Association to propose a candidate or candidates 
for election to the Council at the Annual General Meeting, subject to fifteen days 
notice bemg given to the Hon Secretary 

The losses of members by death were of normal proportions, while those by resig 
nanon were remarkably few But considerable revision of the rolls was reouired 
owmg to the difficulues and uncertainties of sea and air communications with India, 
to which reference was made in last year s Report. It is hoped that as commumca 
turns improve and risks of loss of subscnptons m transit are lessened some of the 
lapsed membership will be restored A most encouraging feature has been the large 
accession of new members, eighty-siz having been elected, mainly on the home 
register but also including a proportion from India The result u that at a time 
when many organizations have been facing reduced memberships the substantul net 
gain of thirty-eight has been secured The total membership u now larger than at 
the outbreak of war 

1 he increase in memlicrship has been accompanied by a further improvement m 
the hiiancial posiunn During the year under review receipts exceeded expenditure 
by approximately /too 

Mr de La Vamte who at already noted is now in Australu had for a number 
of years audited the accounts as the representative of the Counal Hit place ihu 
year has been taken by Mr P K Dutt and again as last year Mr G H Langley 
has kindly represented in the audit the general body of members 

Ihe Council desires to place on record its great appreciation of the scnice rendered 
by the Hon Secretary Sir Prank Brown to the Association during a long period of 
1 1—1.. .1 .1 1 outbreak of hosulines in Smember 


yeart and jiariicularly during the period 
igag In spite of all the difficulties aris 


1939 In spite o( all the difficulties arising out of the war the Association has been 
aUe to mainuin a full programme of meetings, to increase its membership and to 
preserve unimpaired its nancial position Hus success is in large measure due to the 
unremiiting attention which Sir Frank Brown has devoted to the affairs of the Assocu 
tion To him the Assocution owes a deep debt of gratitude 

J A. WOODHEAD 

CietmuD 

F H BROWN, 

Hod Secretary 

May tj. 1943. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

Sit Roou LustLETS Aonxiss 

Thi aeventy-suih annual general meeting of the East Indu Assocution was held at 
the Royal Empire Societt, Northumberland Avenue London W C 2, on Thursday, 
July 8 1943 with the President, Major-General Sir FaEnaaica Svxas, itr , m the 
ehiur 

The CHaiaMAN The seventy-nzth Annual Report of tlw Asaocuttuo has bmi 
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duly circulated to all memben, and thereiore, with your concurrence, may I anume 
It to be taken asrcad? It ibows that we enicrcd upon our fourth quarter of a century 
of mttr-nrr at a nmi- when the work of eapouDon and disciuuon m relation to India 
haa been of special importance. In the wo^ of the enuncnt soldier who will shortly 
follow Lord Lmhthgow as Viceroy, India has been facmg greater penis from without 
than at any timn during the past two hundred years, there haie also been doubts 
and stnvmgs within, calhng for the eaercise of the highest gifts of statesmanship. 
But the storm u bemg weathered, and, though the dangers have not been reinovet4 
they have been held m check. 

It IS a matter for hearty congratulaUm that in thu momentous hour when the 
problems of completmg the overthrow of a ruthleu enemy and of post war plamung 
of InHia are to the fore, Bntam should send to that country of the very best she has 
ID give Lord Lmhthgow has borne the burden and hot ot a day so long and 
anxious as to tax to the utmost the strength of the most courageous of men, and he 
has never wavered m pressmg forward the three great aims of full support of the war 
eSort, the mamtenance of law and order, and constitutional progress on durable 
foundaUons For this mestimable service he u entitled to the aamirauon and grau 
tilde of his fellow<ountrymen as well as of the Indian peoples He is to be followed 
very soon by one who knows the India not merely of yesterday or the day before, 
but tbe Intha of today, and has shown qualities not only of military leadership of the 
highest order, but 01 statesmanship Ihese will be put to the severest tests dunne 
his term of office, which is bound to be the most momentous of any Governor-Ocneru 
since the time at Lord Camung I am sure we are all grateful to Field-Marshal 
Wavell for the mterest he is displaying m the work of our Association, based on his 
knowing that we are working with a single eye to the good of India 

One of the resolutions to be submitted later will be for the election of new 
members of the Assocuuon, and 1 am gratified to inform you that the list is headed 
by the name of the Viceroy-designate 1 have no doubt that at its next meetmg the 
Council, which under the rules appomts vice prcsidcnu, will elect the Field Marshal 
to that office, one which has been held throughout by the present Viceroy, Lord 
Linlithgow 

Field Marshal Wavell has expressed his regret that previous engagements prevent 
his presence with us today to hear Sir Roger Lumley Happily we shall have a 
special opportunity of wishing god-speed to him and Lady Wavell before their 
departure. They and their daughter will be our guests at a reception to be held at 
the Imperial Insutute on September at 1 am sure that very many of our members 
wdl make use of this opportunity of unmng in an expression ot our goodwill and 
heartfelt wishes to the Viceroy-designate We shall follow his career in his new 
sphere of activiues with tbe keenest and most anxious interest 

We are eiubled to ofier this hospitality through the fund which owes its exist 
ence to the generosity of Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Baroda and Gwalior 
We antKipate that, as on previous occasions of social intercourse the guests will 
include members of the Indun Conungeot in this country and other Indian com 
batants, representmg the vast body of men who have been proud to serve under such 
a Commander in-Cmef as Field Marshal Wavell m figntmg not only for their 
motherland but also for the right to order their lives and to think and worship as 
they will Indu has been espeually threatened by Japan, whose wanton attack on 
the Allies has brought the enemy to her very borders Fortunately, in her new 
Commander in<^hieC General Aududleck, she has a mditaiy leader who, we all 
hope, wdl soon turn the tables on her treacherous and brutal foe 

All of us must have been cheered by the Prune Minister s reminder at the Gudd- 
hall last sveek that more than two mdhon Indians have joined the armed forces of the 
Crown, and that this contribution is luuque m the sense that they have all been 
volunteers without a smsle conscript amongst them. Indu has now a national army, 
navy and air force all fighting in the battle lea freedom No fact could be more 
doqueot m rebuttal of the perverw and ignorant charges sometimes levelled against 
the Bntish coonectioo wifo India. 

At some of our recent meetmgs a certam hvehneu has been shown, and opinions 
ex pres s e d have been discussed m letters to the Press. Thu u all to tbe good, and in 
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thu coancctioo 1 wiih to emphasize the iacx that the Anocia t ioo u an om fomm 
and not in any sense a propagandist bodj Our members and mvited meaken are as 
free to say what they dimk in the di sc iusio n s as ate Members of ^bament in 
debate indeed they are freer, for thCT have no constituents or party whips to con- 
uder No doubt the great nu]onty or our members are m broad agreemeiu in the 
belief that the welfare of Indu, which we all seek, is bound up in partnership with 
the great Commonwealth of Nations malcmg im the British Emjpite, but withm that 
article of faith there is ample scope for diAercnces of opinion on the pohtical, 
economic and social issues involved It is m the give and take of diiciistion that the 
cause d truth can best be served The freedom of expression to which I have referred 
IS unquesuonably a factor in the attentioo paid to our proceedings m the Press, even 
in these days of severely restricted supplies of newsprint, and also m die detailed 
reports which reach India Such publicity is one of the various ways in which we 
can help to break down the widespread ignorance in this country and in America of 
even tlw fundamentals of the Indian problem 

Another factor is the considerable circulation enjoyed by the Asiatic Rxview, m 
which our proceedings are recorded 1 am sure it must have cheered Su Frank 
Brown and Mr Richter when one of our oldest and most dutinguished members 
wrote in respect of the last issue that he found every page lull of interest 

llie Kepeut shows that in the fourth year of war die Association has fully main- 
tained the high standard of lu meeungs has preserved its hnanaai posiuon and 
increased its membership — a not very usual thing these days (Applause ) On the 
latter point 1 would express satisfaction that the suggestion I made at the last annual 
meeting thai our work would be helped by wives and relatives of members also 
joining on their own, has not lieen without some effect 

We have one more lecture before the short summer recess, for on July a8 Mr 
Bahadiior Singh late President of the Oxford Union Society will read a paper on 
communal electorates in Induu In this connection we may note with pleasure the 
large jiroportiun of lectures given in recent months by Indians, especially speakers of 
the younger gencrauon for the future of die country is in their hands I am sure 
the ( (lUiKil will spare no endeavour to keni up during the lurrent year the high 
standard of authority and knowledge which iat marked to many of our lectures and 
discussions in the past year 

1 must conclude by thanking once more our Honorary Secretary Sir Frank 
Brown whose indefaugahle work for the Assoaauon is mainly rcsjxinsiblc for the 
successful year which we have enjoyed in spite of war time restricDons 

Before asking Sir Kamaswami Mudaliar to propose the adoption of the report and 
acujunis 1 want to express our (hanks to him for coming here and to bid him god 
sfiecd and farewell because he is very soon going to leave us 

BamsH Goodwiix towaxos India 

Sir Kamaswami Mudaliax moved that the Report and Accounts of the Aasociation 
for the year I94i be adopted He said he had readily accepted the invitatioo to take 
part in the procc^ings especially as this was the last occasion he would have that 
opportunity for some ume He had first come in direct contact with the work of the 
Association in 1919, when he visited this country to give evidence before the Parha 
mentarv (committee on the Monugu-Chclmstorcl Reforins 

In the ensuing years he had seen how broad the pJatfonn of the Assoaation had 
become and how under the care of the Hon Secretary it had become one of the 
hciors making for a good understanding between Indu and the United Kingdom 
The Assocution had been fortunate in itt office-bearers In the Piesidem the^d a 
gcntlemaii of culture and experience weanng all the weight of his knowledge and 
experience hghtiv hkc a flower In their Chairman of Council, Sir John Woodhewl 
they had a gentleman who made himself inconspicuous. He thought this was die 
*^tasKm he had seen him m a prominent place on die platform, for although he 
had never been al^nt from any meeting of me Assocubon, he had always gone to 
the bKk there to keep a watchful eye on the domgs of the meetum The Chairman 
had always uken his office very s er iously and was ftequendy mme office wutkuiE 
m the interests of the Aasocutioa. r o 
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With regard to the Honorary Seaetary, he did not dunk he oonld add anythiojg 
to the high praue that had already been given. He thought u lemarkaHe hw Sir 
Frank Brown had been able to get membert for tbe Auoaation tune after tune He 
had drawn in big fish and «matl fish from every sea. He thought the Association s 

£ in was diplomacy s loss, for in a d ip lo m atic post Sir Frank would undoubtedly 
ve been a conspicuous success. The Associanon was most grateful for the way in 
which the Honorary Secretary had earned out his dunes. He hoped that Sir Frank s 
services would be at the disposal of the Assoaation fu a long tune to come. 

The Report referred to acnvines dunng the anxious days when India had been 
threatened with a dangerous aggressor on the eastern side Those were days when 
the future li^ed very gloomy indeed, particularly from this end of the world He 
tfam^t It ednous that, while there was a great deal of anxiety about the future of 
India m this country m view of what had luppened in Singapore and Burma when 
people here feared that such things might happen to India if not on a large scale, at 
any rate on a small scale, those in India m responsible official posts and responsible 
lay posts never had any doubt whatever that the danger could be averted Although 
he and others in Indu had been nearer the danger, he felt that they were also nearer 
the truin He did not suggest that the danger was over 

Only the other day General Auchinleck, who had been welcomed back as one of 
the most popular Commanders ia<,hief India had had during the last forty years 
said that tW danger had not yet passed but anxiety was not now so great as it was 
in those days As the Prime Minister had said, we had passed from the valley of the 
shadow and were begmmng to have a glimpse of the sunshine on the uplands where 
we hoped to be very soon 

In the days to come they would realize how much goodwill and good understand 
ing had been engendered by the East India Association The subjects dealt with in 
recent addresses were of interest with regard to India and the war He hoped that 
statesmen would consider her place m the post war world and obtain her full co- 
operation in the steps to be taken for the security of all peoples and for the abolmon 
of the aggression which had so sorely affected mankind in the past decade 

He was returning shortly to Inou to take up his duties as Member for Supply 
He had spent ten months of absorbing interest m this country and had been in a 
position to understand what was happening what was being planned and what 
possibilities the future held in store He would take that impression back to his own 
country, but, mexe than that, havmg had oppormmDes of speaking with the cmzcns 
of this country at gatherings such as the present, he would take l^k with him the 
sense of goodwill and sympathy which was dominant in the United Kingdom 
towards ms country its people and its future That was the abiding impression he 
had rathered during hu ten months stay in Britain 

We were living m times which he hoped would never be repeated but none the 
leu through which it was a pleasure to have lived for great things were happenmg 
great struggles were going on, and even though we mimt not achieve the Utopu for 
which peo^c were hoping at least a better world would emerge out of the suffenng 
and tears of the struggle He was reminded of the words of the poet, which were 
apphcable to what was happenmg today 

We look before and after and pine kr what u not. 

Our sincerest laughter u with some pain begot. 

Our sweetest songs are those whidi end upon the sweetest thought 

It was worth considenng how much the Bntish attitude of goodwill had been 
fostered by the East India Associatioo He did not mean just the valf^ of the 
meetiogs alone where one extreme was put by one person and another by someone 
else but the reaction of the audiences whom he had watched mere than anything 
else, would encourage him to take bade to his coun^ the feeling that tbe Umted 
Kmgdom and its pei^ile, though going through dif&nilt days were more broad 
minded, more tolerant more sympathetic than at any time durmg hu twenty-five 
years of contact with the people of that ddightful country 

He hoped that after mu war India would be a hree and happy land Tbe model 
he would have before hu eyes would be the sentiment so conchy expressed m the 
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lync o( one of the American songs There is a job to be done, tbere u a war to 
M woo 

Sir Sahuel Runganadhan (High Conunissioner for Indu) sax] that he bad 
pleasure in seconding the resolution which had been so ably and eloquendy moved by 
Sir Kamaswami Mudaliar He considered that the President, who had completed a 
fruitful year of office the Chairman and members of Council, and the indefangable 
Honorary Secretary well deserved to be most heartily congratulated on having 
planned and cam^ through such an impressive programme of lectures and social 
activiues as the Report showed which had provided ample opportunities tor the 
discussion of many important questions affecting India and for friendly cqptacts 
between Indians and their British well wishers in tnis country % 

The past year marked a very important milestone in the history of the Assocubon, 
for It saw the completion of seventy five years work The Askiaation showed no 
signs of the decrepitude of advancing age on the contrary it had displayed during 
the past year an nmazingly vigorous activity in many directions Mcmbffship had 
increased, and even in these days of the vanishing pound it had succeeded in 
improving its financial jiosition It was going on from strength to strength and 
playing in ever incrcnsing measure a very vital important and necessary part in 
promoting good understanding and closer fellowship between the peoples or Great 
Britain and India in these very difficult years 

One sjiecial feature of its activities was the inclusion of cultural subjects in the 
programme of the year The discussion of political subjects was no doubt very urgent 
and important at this time it was undoubtcvlly necessary to bring all the goodwill 
and undcrsiandiiig possible on both sides to bear on a solution of those difficulties, 
hut It seemed to him that in the long persncctive of history political and economic 
problems must neccssarilv recede into the nackground and give place in pnme im 
jiorljnre to i synijiathetie muiuil understanding and appreciation of the culture and 
thought of the people of the two great countries concerned The wider the basis of 
such undcrsnndiiijj the closer and more jiermanent would be the co-op>eration for 
roniinoii ends in the years to come Ixrtween the two countries 
I he resolution was carried unanimouslv 

r I tcTioN Of Council 

Ixird Fsskinf moved the re-clection of the retiring members of the Council He 
said that it should be reahred that the Ihiwagcr Lady Reading head of the Women s 
Voluntary Sicrvue and Sir Harry Uaig Regional Caimiuissioner and Lady Bennett, 
who was concerncil with the Rcvl Cross administration in Kent although often not 
ihle to attend meetings of the Association were none the less members whose 
presence on the (amiuil was desirable for the good working of the Association He 
ihtHighi the Associ iiion coulil congratulate itsell on the composiaon of the Counal, 
for during the jmst year they had served the Association well and he felt sure the 
meeting would rc<lcct them en Noe 

Mr H H 1 loon seconding the resolution said that as a mdfussil member pre 
vented by wartime restrictions from attending most of their meeungs he was very 
glad to be present parucularly as it w'as the last occasion on which tb^ would have 
the opnortunitv of hearing Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar for some years It had been his 
gooil fortune also to be present in April when Sir Ramaswami gave a most illumi 
nating and clnuuent lecture of which lie was sure all present were keenly appreciative 
With regard to the members of the Council he was in complete agreement with 
all that had been said He had had pleasant contacts with some of the officedicarers 
of the Association and quite obviously they had an excellent Counal 
The resolution was earned unamtnously 

Eliction or Mssoexs 

Sir PsANX Novel moved that twelve members as hsted be elected including Field- 
Marshal Wavcll It was a great pleasure to him to move the election of a list neaded 
jy ® distinguished and outstanding public servant as the Viccroy-dengnate of 
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Sir John Woodhuo, m leconding die rett^utioo, nid all would be that the 
list of members was headed by Field-Marshal Wavdl, the Viceroy-desigiiate, to whom 
he was sure they would wish every success in his hi^ ofiSce and m hu new qihere of 
activity 

He thanked Sir Ramaswami for his very kind remarks about himself He 
thought advisers should always be m the backmund He preferred to occupy an 
inconspicuoui place die mam reason bong that ne was really an adviser to Sir Ffank 
Brown Sir Frank did an enormous amount of work for the Assocuuon indeed, lU 
success m obtainmg speakers, in maintainmg and increasing its membership and in 
raaintaming a sound financial posiuon were due to his untinng efforts 

The rcMution was earned unammously 

BOMBAY IN WARTIME 

The Chaisman said it was with great pleasure that he welcomed on their 
behalf Sir Roger and Lady Lumley on their return from Bombay It seemed a long 
tune since they had left, and they were all dclightod that they were back again. He 
thou^ they both showed signs of wonderment at the England to which they had 
returned, and also signs oh sorrow at havmg left India although obviously glad to 
be back here again. 

He congratulated Sir Roger, on behalf of the Association upon his tenure of 
office as Governor of Bombay Everyone knew that Bombay was the best pare of 
Indu' (Cries of Nol ) He thought that was an established fact, but, at any rate, 
Su Roger would confirm that view I Sir Roger had had a very difficult umc there 
He had had a period when provincial autonomy had to be suspended and he had had 
to take over in accordance with the Act of 1935 He was sure that that had been no 
easy path to follow but all the information available from friends on all sides from 
India and here, showed complete agreement diat Sir Roger had earned out his duties 
with great success sympathy and understanding On nchalf of the Association he 
congratulated Sir Roger 

Sir Rocek Luhley said It is sue years ago this month since the Fast India Associa 
non was good enough to give to my wife and myself much encouragement as we 
were about to set out for India Today through you Mr President the Association 
has welcomed us back in a way which we appreciate and which causes us to feel 
highly honoured 

1 recollect that on that former occasion it appeared as if the mam task before a 
new Governor would be the implementing in his Province of that new Constitunon 
which after such long and careful preparanon, had )ust come into operation That by 
Itself was a prospect of great interest but, as it turn^ out those years have provided 
a far greater vanety of experience than that For they have seen India at peace and 
India at war India still enjoying a second century of security and India under the 
shadow of bombardment and invasion They have witnessed constitutional progress 
and constitutional deadlock For me as a Provincial Governor there was the unusual 
experience of possessing on one day when the Constitution was working, much 
smaller powers than any of my predecesson and on the next when it was not work 
more autocratic powers than any of them had enjoyed for a very long tune 
There was, too, a dissipation of distrust, and then later a reappearance of suspicion, 
bringing with it, in not a few cases feelings of bitterness and a sense of frustration 
Interspersed with these greater tendenaes and problems were the more routine 
emergenaes, both those occasioned by nature, such as floods drouj^ts and cyclones 
and uioie occasioned by man in the form of nots and strikes There has ^n no 
lack of vanety in all mese a&in, and it is perhaps true to say that as in other 
countries, so in India, these critical yeus have been unusually full of events and 
problems and anxieties 

From die cauldron of these years, amongst many other memones and impressions 
I bring back one possession which I am sure I share with you. Sir Frederick, and 
that u a real and lastmg afieebon for the Presidency of Boml»y, and its peoples, and 
Its snmal sift of fnendlinew. and even for its oroblems. Theie will be manv here 
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today wbo will agree wnh me m tfau, that no one who haa aerved in India, haa been 
in with IB peojrfea, and hat brou^t back endleaa readkcnotia of Aeir coa- 

aideranon, their gcneroua diapoainon, and their loyal aupport, can fail to have a peat 
deaire to contribute to an unwatanding between Great Britain and Indu on whidi a 
partnership honourable and valuable to both may be baaed and may endure 


The PouTioa Deaouxx 

Perhapa aomeone who haa recendy returned to this country from India and haa 
soil fresh m hia mind some at least of the straina and streaiea there, and to whom 
also u still fresh and atnkmg the impression of England — organized, austere united 
and confident in her great r61e as first citadel of freedom — perhaps someone with a 
qualificaoon of that kind may be in a position to discern some misconccpoons which 
distance or the strain of events tend to conjure up and which might foster misunder 
standing At any rate I shall venture on this occasion to touch on one or two matters 
which have struck me as a result of my transition from India to England 

There are, I know many in India who are impatient at the continuance of the 
pohtical deadlock and in their impatience they are prone to build up a version of the 
witish attitude towards India which is far removed from reality Some there are 
who attribute the deadlock to the Michiavellian cunmne of Briosh statesmen others 
to indifference in Great Britiin aliout the future of India It may be that to those 
who hold to such conceptions no arguments will prove effeenve but if I have, as I 
think 1 have some friends amongst those who incline to these views I would say this 
to them 1 hose who hold such s icws have a very mistaken and muxn-fect idea of the 
strength of purpose the confidence ind the faith of Britain Indiffnencc or cunmng 
might be the resort of those with failing strength and tottering power but such 
things find no place in the councils of Britain today 

1 he immediate task must be to win the war but when that is done will come the 
usks of peace horemost amongst (treat Britain s purposes is the ideal of the 
(ximmonwealth of Free Nstions long pursued partly m being but awatung the 
adieni of Indu 1 he attainment of full nationhood by India in whatever form may 
be agreeil uixin by the miin elements m India is a great task but the divisions in 
India will clearly make it a peculiarly difficult one for Indian leaders To their aid, 
I do not doubt Great Britain will want to bring all encouragement, all her goodwill 
all her persistence and experience and too all her faith that the ideal to which she 
first set her hand is capable of accomplishment and can assure both to India and 
(ire It Britain a pirtnership in free association which is honourable for the good It 
cm do in the world and valuable for the mutual benefit it can provide amidst the 
iierils which beset the existence of nations That, I would say to those friends in 
India 1 have in mind represents the attitude of Great Britain to India and not the 
rather iiessimistic delusions about indifference and dissimulation wnth which some 
times they depress themselves 


Loyalty of the Masses 

Tlut misconception about Creai Bntam s attitude to which I have just re fer red is 
one which 1 know is prevalent in some quarters in India There is another which 
seems to me to have some currency in this country So much has been heard in the 
past lew years aliout the poliucal difficulties in India about the Congress rebellion 
and matters of that kind that the impression appears to have gained some ground 
that India is so much absorbed in political discussion and turmod that there is little 
lime or desire to join in the prosecution of the war I certainly would not minimize 
the great importance of these political events nor undcresomate either the depressing 
influence they have had on the war effort or the gravity of the issues which they have 
at nmes presented to governmenu in India, but it vrow be completely inaccurate to 
suppose that there are not Urge masses (rf people entvelT loyal to the cause for which 
the British (llommonwealth and Empire and our Allies are fighting, and much 
devotion and enthusiasm given to the war effort, and with truly remarkable results. 
I therefore propose to j{ive some unpressioni of the war effort in India I will not 
confront you with long tables of scatistici, they are to be found, so far as they can be 
divulged, in Government publications, nor snail I attempt in a ffiort Ctine to cover 
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the whole ground. I will try to ihow by a few lUuMiatiQiit, taken mainly from the 
Proiniioe at Bombay, but not, I expect, inapplicahle to other para of India, that aide 
by aide with and in marked coonatt to the Caogteu Party t actinnfe a gieat oontn- 
bunon a being made in Indu to the war power of tbe Umted Naaons 

VoLUNTAaT RacauTnoNT 

Mok than two million men have eolitted m the armed forcct. No national 
lervice tcheme, no oonicnption, has called them up They have come as volunteen 
every one of them, and often the flow of recnua has been greater than the amount 
of equipment available The Prune Mimster, in his speech last week at Guildhall, 
pomtea out to the world that in no other country hat so great a force been marshalled 
bj voluntary methods Indu and the Defence Services of Indu are enntled to be 
ptoud of a umqiie achievement They are vohinteert, too, m reality as well as in 
name, as I can perhaps show by a sbrst account of the recruiting methods which 1 
know to be followed in Bombay 

The best recruiter u the soldier already enhtted who, when he returns to his 
village, tells hit friends and reUtions what he thinks of the army Without that as a 
basis (and it implies general satisfaction with conditions, treatment and outlook in 
tbe army) no vmuntary system could exisL But for the great cxpansUHi that hat 
taken puce in Indu it hiu been necessary to extend recruiting to villages and to 
whole areas and classes of the pr^lauon where often there is no devious uiowledge 
of the army and no tradiuon of service in it How is that doner Certainly not by 
the press gang No doubt our enermes would like to suggest that that is the method 
employed and we nuy be sure that it would be die one which they would use them- 
selves. It u not the way the Indian Army has been expanded It has been done by 
good, sympathetic and trusted recruiting staffs, greatly auisted by local committees of 
Indun gendemen whose members, not necessarily big men — 1 call to mind, for 
instance, a schoolmaster, many village elders, a lawyer from the local bar, old 
soldiers prominent agriculturists, amongst many who do this work m Bombay — 
help the reauiung aumoriUes by holding village mccungs at which the need for men 
u explained, conditions of service described and questions answered Often these 
committees raise funds amongst themselves to help would-be rccruiu to come into 
the recruiung offices and to receive some poluhmg up This is not a great bureau- 
cratic machine which has led this immense flow of volunteers into the depou, but a 
rather makeshift afiair, which works because it u so strongly supponed by voluntary 
workers drawn from the people themselves It u a system which u not only 
voluntary, but basically dernocratic 

I am glad to draw attention to the contnbution which Bombay is making to the 
armed forces Great in numbers and splendid in spirit conunues the martial record 
of tbe north of Indu but the considerable and growmg contribution from farther 
south should not be overlooked In the Province of Bombay we esumated that 
already at the end of the first three and a half years of this war we had exceeded the 
total number of recruia of the last war by about $o per cent The backbone of the 
fightum strength from Bombay u formed of Mahrattas. They have come forward 
spendidly m this war and the reputation which Mahratta hanalmsis and other unia 
formed of Mahrattas have woo by their magnificent fighting quahnes is unsurpassed, 
even in the record of the Indian Army m mu war Bnnffi generals who have bad 
them under their command, and British troops who have had them by their side, 
testife to that. 

If anyone needs a true and stnlung picture to set beside the scenes of notmg and 
sabotage mnnectrd with the Congress dutushances, 1 can give you thu one Before I 
left Bombay I saw m a Mahratta trauung battahoo, a garnering m which the whole 
hfe of the rraiment seemed to be cmh od ird There were men who had stormed the 
heigha at iGren and men who were ba^ from North Africa There were boys, 
sons of soldiers, educated m the regimental school, already marchmg hke their fathers 
There were old rented soldiers revisinng their old regiment, and there was a group 
cd young cuinvators m their villaae clothes, who had come m to enlist that mormng 
It was a femtly gathenng, a family en|oying itself and proud of itself and playing its 
big pan m the war 
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Maov ocher classes are now eolutmg from Bombay, in clud ing Mahan of the 
Depressed Classes who will, when given the oppcrtumty, revive on the battleBeld 
the valour that discmguished former generaOont who served in the Bombay Army 
(Applause ) 

'NhtL PaonuenoN 

Along with the great expansion of the lighnng forces has gone an immense 
increaK in the producuon of almost everything required for war purposes No few 
sentences could adequately convey the weight and variety of this mdustnai efiort 
Une or two examples, taken at random and some by now long out of date, may 
serve as illustrations 

In the second year of the war ^ million garments were made for the army, 
almost equal to the entire production of the last war Today the figure is 
10 million garments a month 

Thousands of things which were previously imported arc being made in 
India lor the first time 1 hey range from armour plate to memanes and 
drugs, of which alone some 300 arc being produced for the first ume 

Up to a year ago some 4 ouo sea going ships had been repaired in Indian 
yards 

About a quarter of the men who man the British Merchant Navy arc Indian 
seamen. 

OI lethal weapons guns and shells rifles machine-guns small arm ammu 
nition in great quantiucs and explosives arc amongst the products of ordnance 
factories and other industrial establishments whose expansion has been con 
Unuous (or several years 

These are but half a dozen out 0/ many hundreds of iIlustraDons which could be 
given One <lay I hope a full assessment will be made 1 he broad fact is that in the 
cxKlon and |utr mills in the cities on (he hand looms in the villages on the railways, 
in (he forests in the steel works the coal mines the engineering shops in the ship- 
yards and on the land work has Iteen going on on a scale never before known in 
Indn which has nut only furnished a great part of the equipment of the large forces 
in India hut has been of great value in the Middle East campaigns has assistra many 
Allied countries and his Liven not ible help in the struggle on (he seas (Applause ) 

I hose at the top who nave organircd and conducted this great effort, especially in 
the spheres of Defence bupply ami War Iransport, have been responsible for a very 
im|Kjriant addiuon to the resources of (he United Nations It is an achievement 
however winch could not Inve succeeded without the co-operauon of mdustrialists 
and labour in India In Bombay where politics have for long exercised a consider 
able influence in commercial circles most employers have joined fully in the indus- 
trial effort Ijiceptions have nut been many and some of the leading figures in 
industry have also given Ureless and quite invaluable leadership to other ^ms of 
war activity 

In one centre in the Province of Bombay when the political tension was most 
acute labour was persuaded to interrupt production for several weeks, but elsewhere 
in the Province and particularly in Bombay aty, labour turned a deaf ear to those 
who hoped to brmg atout a paralysis of industry Indeed since one big strike more 
than three years ago stoppages in the city have been far fewer than for many years 
past Pull employment and an improved level of wages have no doubt contributed to 
this steadiness but the conviction held by many leaders of labour that Nazism and 
Fascism are the enemies and oppressors of labour has had a most important influence 
1 will add that all this expansion in industry has placed on maiugers and foremen 
and supervisors particularly heavy burdens it is not too much to say that they, 
Europeans and Indians, have play^ a part of exceptiooal importance 

VoLUNTAKT ClVIUAN EfFOXT 

The war effort is not confined to those who serve in the fightmg forces or thoK m 
industry It is also spread throug^iout the country by many agencies, mosdy com- 
posed of voluntary workers. In every district m the Province of Boodiay m 
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«!»■»«* evOT taluka, intp which the districts sre subdivided, then an war com- 
mittees They hdp m recruiting, they help m popularizing the Defoice Loans, they 
organize support tor war funds, and they lead and guide public opinion about the 
war Some m their activiues can be measured by statisua Bombay Prtmnce had, 
for instance, by January last contributed well over sixty crores to the Defence Loans 
and held the 1 ^ in that acuvity over all other Provinces, particularly in interest-free 
bonds. In war funds political considerations have causra many men of wealth to 
withhold their support, but that has not deterred many others, large and small, horn 
building up a most generous total — for instance, in Bombay — out of which have been 
defrayed the cost of a squadron for the Indian Air Force (which bears Bombay s 
name), two fighter squadrons of the R A F and two motorized battalions besides 
greatly assisting the Indian Red Cross and also a large number of war chanties in 
India and in this country, such as the Lord Mayra- of London s Fund 

This generosity has been continuous and is by no means at an end Not long 
before 1 Mt a Red Cross week was held throughout the Province The committee 
aked fra 10 lakhs and received 30 lakhs Such gifts I can say without hesitation 
have been spontaneous in the Province One little incident may speak fra itself In 
one distna the local committee organized a series of meetings at which the war 
situmon was to be explained and an appeal made tor the District War Fund But 
fra one group of villages, which lay in a traa m which the rams had often failed it 
was not thought right to appeal fra funds so the notices fra their meeting were made 
to state expressly that the speakers would come to explain about the war and that no 
appeal would be made When the mecung took place a deputation of villagers came 
forward with a gift of several hundred rupees saying that the Government had 
always helped them in their difficult times and at they had had a good harvest that 
year and understood that Government was now faung difficult umes they wanted to 
make their contributioo (Applause ) 

Thi Natiohal Wax Fxont 

No ttatistict can prove the value of the work done in propganda and explanauon 
about the war, in which the Nauonal War Front now plays the leading r6te 1 can 
say however from my personal knowledge that in every part of the Province meet 
mgs arc constantly held often with entertainments, often in con)uncuon with rural 
development activities Local war bulletins arc frequently issued by local committees 
and are spread throughout their areas by bus-drivers Ibc Provincial Government, 
too, has a village emema scheme, which has for some time been in full operation, by 
which every large vdlagc in the Province has a cinema show about once a month at 
which educational agricultural and war films arc seen The volume of all this effort 
IS large, and I do not think there is any doubt that a great deal is known and under 
stood about the war in the countryside as well as in the ones. It you think how 
wildly rumour runs in India and consider that invasion and the unknown terror of 
bombing from the air was close enough to be expected and in some instances 
experienced, if you remember chat at the same time the most powerful political 
organization in the country threw its weight against the Government and against 
the war, you must wonder how it was that me country as a whole retamed its st^ility 
so well There must have been some good reasons I would say that all this per 
sistrnt work m explaimog the war to die people was one of them, and perhap long 
years of fair government was another 

Many members of these committees have not spared thenuelves When the war 
situatson was at its worst they redoubled their efforts when it was unpopular to do 
so, diey continued to identify themselves w rhr war effort. They have done this 
because of their deep convictioo that it is m India s mtcrest that the United Nations 
should win the war Often when I endeavoured to express to individuals my 
admiration fra what they were doing, I recaved the rather astomshed rqily But it 
IS our duty 

Id Civil Defence too, there are splendid vpluntary workers. Some began to train 
themselves even hefore the outbreak of war, and have given invaluable service When 
danger came nearer, the call for volunteers in large numbers went out and received a 
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Topooie. Indeed, m Civil Defence matten politia were very nearly dnninated. 
ID Bombay^ ao efficient organizaaon wai wcrlted up, and when H RJtl the Duke 
of Gloucester visited Bombay a year ago iDfioo men and women, in uniform, of the 
Civil Defence organizatioo, the great majontv uimaid, were inspected by him, and 
over 400 vehicles were on parat^ From wnat I know cf their ipint, I have no 
doubt that they would give good service to their aty if a raid were ever made on 
Bombay 

In many of these war acavmet the hdp given by the European commumn has 
been mvaluable Sometimes less than yusacc is done to the Fngliitiman u India 
1 can say of Bomhay that no calls (and there were many) made upon him and hu wife 
ever failed, and the amount of work which they arc ^ng is out of all proportion to 
the smallness of their numbers 

1 shall make no attempt here to esumate the influence which officials of Govern- 
ment, British and Indian, have over all this war acnvity Their work, already heavy, 
has been increased endlessly by the war, but their devotion and resource are anil 
inexhaustible 


Tux BarnsH Soldiex 

No account, however sketchy of the war effort m India would be complete with 
out a reference to the good relanons which Bnnsh troths manage to establith with the 

Q le of the country While the extreme politician was busy convincing himself and 
riends that nothing good ever came c»it of Britain, the Indian in the street or in 
the held found in the British soldier of this war a friendly, courteous mdividual 
always ready to explain how his rnodern equipment worked or to give the children 
rides m his vehicles Two episodes m Bombay recur to me A imafl party of British 
troops was sent to find its way across a remote and hilly tract with the object of 
accustoming them to the country They had only recently arrived from England and 
did not know the language but after some initial shyness they generally found a way 
to establish confidence and the long day would usually end with the party situng 
down to a meal surrounded by an enure village with the corporal administenng to 
the minor ailments of the village and with the evening crowned by an exchange of 
entertainment ulents and perhaps with an imiution to take shelter for the night m a 
village temple In the morning the party would set out with most of the village 
accompanying them for a uitie to show them the best route or help them to cross a 
river and to wave them a friendly farewell 

That IS not a page from an oUl romance but culled from the diary of an officer in 
1942. On anothv occasion a brigade of Briush troops earned out some weeks of 
training in an area which had long had something of a reputation for agitauon and 
even for lawlcsincss By the end of a month there was an atmosphere w confidence 
and modwill that had not been known in that area for many years. Some villages 
whicn had not seen the troops sent in complaints that they had been left out. 
(Laughter ) These men are far from their homes and impatient tojget to gnjis with 
the enemy During this unic of waiting and training in India they &vc doM a great 
deal to create friendliness and confidence I may add that for the welfare rf all 
troops British and Indian, and for sailors and airmen the civil community has 
eager to assist the mihtary authorities. Through nursing and other Red Crou work, 
in canteens ormnized by voluntary effort, by hospuaUty, the work of women, both 
Briush and Indum has been conipKuous, a^ them graucude to the men who have 
left their homes to fight has found some expession 

1 would emphasize again that I have attempted no complete catalogue, but only to 
pve a few Uliutrauons In the aggregate the mihtary effort, the mdustnal effort, »nd 
the many-sided voluntary effort amotuKs » a great volume I do not want to over 
punt the picture In India qualificaumis are almost always necesmry to any atate- 
mrat There II the other nde. There are many who bold aloof from tM war cfioct— 
k. 'IT opporod That has rendered what 
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tiaa u dutant hndt to men of every race— that there are in Incha "»■**”*« who ate 
mBobcfcd in ^ company of dioae vm sand with them for the right. (Cheen.) 

Thz Mahiatta SoLDin 

Field-Marshal Loan Biaowooo thanked Sir R(^ Lumley for bu very interesting 
address The Chairman had asked that he should speak as a soldier, and he was glad 
to do so, for the meetmg had ]iist heard from &r Roger a good deal about the 
capabibties of the Mahratta soldier Hu grandfather a Mahratta regiinent )utt 
on lao years an and had served m the Bombay Presidency for thirty five yeara He 
was fdlowed oy hu (die speaker s) father, who served for the same length of time m 
the Bombay Praidency, but at a avil servant. He himself was born m the Mahratta 
country and had served'm Indu for nearly forty-seven years His best and oldest 
fnends were amongst hu Indian soldiers, with whom he had spent pracucally the 
whole {£ hu rcgunental life He had got to know and bve them Hu son and 
grandson had now followed him into the lixhan cavaln 

Sir Roger had mentioned one of them taymg It was my duty He remem- 
bered, as a young subaltern, on bivouac in the rain, waking up in the morning to 
find hurself covoed with several capes On speaking to hu men, they had said 
You are our Sahib it u our duty 

On the North West Frontier he did not tee a great deal of the Mahrattas but 
during the last war none of our soldiers had a greater rcputauon than they Their 
fighting in Mesopotanua and elsewhere was well remembered One heard of the 
Sikhs, Gurkhas and ocher martial races with whom he had served and for whom he 
had a great admiration but it was good to know that the Mahratta had come into his 
own From what he had heard me Mahratta had shown himself to be a first-clau 
fightmg mao 

Sceuig m front of him many men not of hu own age (Cor he happened to be the 
father of the British Army since the death of the late Duke of Connaught) he felt 
prompted to say chat he belt all those approaching his age would willin^y give all 
they possessed to put the clock back twenty years and once again serve alongsm those 
majroificent soldiers To him it was a real pleasure to find someone just amved from 
liKUa to say that the grand traditions of those magnificent soldiers were being kept up 

He expressed the thanks of the meeting to Sir Roger for the testimony he had 
given to the fightmg quality and loyalty of our Indian soldiers his old comrades to 
whom he was devora 

Sir Ernest Hotson said that everyone had heard of the magnificent work which 
the women m Indu had been doing He had heard from many sources that the 
women of Bombay had outshone all the others, wbuh was due to the magnificent 
leadership of Lady Lumley 

The Chairsun moved a hearty vote of thanks to all those who had addressed the 
meeting, which was accorded by acclamaCian. 

The meetiog closed and refreshments were served 


RECENT ADVANCES IN INDIAN COTTON PRODUCTION 
Bt D N Mahta 

(Secretary, Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay) 

The history of cotton improvement in India goes back to the days of the East Indu 
Company, when qxxadic attempts were matie to introduce Amenean cotton in certain 
parts of the oountry Research work on systematic lines was not initiated until die 
eremoo of agncultnral dcsartmeots which took tfaar present shape about 1907 Im- 
provcmeiu; in the mam, however, remained confined to die agronomic and cnltiiTal 
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nde and no permanent advance waa made untJ the recently devdoped technique o£ 
plant breedi^ began to be applied for the improvement of the race of the plant. 
Towards the end of the last war, the need for a permanent department for the direc- 
tion and KHirdinanon of cotton work in India began to make itself felt, and a com- 
mittee was appomted, the outcome of which was the establishment of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee m 1921, and its subsequent incorporatum under the Indian 
Copon Cess Act in 1933, with separate funds for the improvement of the growing, 
marketing and manufacture of Indian cotton Recent advances m Indian cotton 
producuon are attributable to the combined efforts of the departments of agriculture 
in the various Provinces and States and the Indian Central Cotton Committee 

The research policy of the Indian Central Cotton Committee is earned out by 
means of subsidies to departmenu of agriculture in the vanous cottoii.growiog 
Provinces and Sutes for specific invcstigauons on cotton These mclude botanicm 
schemes for breeding high yielding superior types of cotton, entomological schemes 
for the study of the life history of ceruin cotton pests and measures to control them, 
mycological schemes for finding ways and meant to prevent the losses due to funeus 
diseases and physiological schemes for the study of crop growth Grants are dso 
made by the Committee for the extension and marketing of improved varieties of 
cotton and the maintenance of nuclei of pure seed of approved strain for which, for 
the time being there is no seed distribuuon scheme m operanon From the pomt of 
view of the grower special significance is to be attached to the teed distribution and 
extension schemes which form the real Imk between the experiment station and the 
cultivator 


iMntOVXMENT IN StAPLB 

The improvement in the character and staple of the Indian cotton crop, brought 
aboJt in recent years by the expansion of the area under superior types of cotton may 
he regarded as one of the most outsunding achievements in the history of cotton in 
India While some twenty years ago the quantity of cotton of staple length i" and 
above produced in India was practically ml, it was as much as 415,000 bafes m 1941 
42 The exact figure for the current season is not yet available, but it is expected to 
be around 500,000 bales The production of short staple cotton — 1^ cotton of staple 
length {j' and below — amount^ to 3 701,000 bales formmg 64 per cent of the crop 
in the triennium 1923 26 against 2 45)! ooo bales or 41 per cent, in the 1941 42 season 
the corresponding figures for the current season being i 355 000 bales and 28 per cenc 
respectively In other words, while the total crop shows a reduction of 1,326,000 
hales or 33 per cent during the current season as compared with 1933 26 the output 
of short staple cotton is lower by 3,446 000 bales, or 66 per cent , and that of cotton 
over I" in staple is higher by no less than i 130,000 bales or 55 per cent 

It may be menuoned here that the war, whilst creating several new problems, hat 
had the effect of accelerating the rate of progress of the extensions of supenor vanetiet 
of cotton and has thus actually helped to bring about a better balanced production of 
the vanous types of cotton grown in the country Soon after the oudireu of the war 
in September 1939, the Continental markets which on the average of the five pre war 
years accounted for an annual off take of about 81 lakhs bales were lost to Indian 
cotton This loss however was to some extent off set by a higher mill consumption 
in 1940-41 which stood at 3 617 000 bales or near 6 lakhs bales more than m the 
prc\ lous year The position of Indian emton particularly of the short staple types, 
however became very senous early in the 1941 43 season when the Far Eastern 
markets were also closed at a result of the entry of Japan mto the war On an 
average the annual exports to Japan used to be some 15 lakhs bales, contistmg mostly 
of the short staple varieties. 

The question of adjusung as far as possible, the supply of short staple cottmi to 
probable demand received the close attention of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
^ in January 1942 a special appeal was made to all Provincial Governments and 
States in India especially in areas where short staple cotton is grown, to reduce the 
acreage under such cotton forthwidi by at least 50 per cent. The efforts of the Com- 
mittre m this connecticm were strengthened by the Grow More Food campaign 
simultaneously undertaken by the Government on a countrywide scale! There 
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meafurei, together with die aniMuocetiient by the Government of Bombiy of thar 
mtenbon to Mop faglitiei for the movement of the unwanted ihort itaple cotton to 
Bombay and the replacement of the Braadb Oomras and Bengal contract! by the new 
contract— the Indian Cotton Contract — with fine larila staple as the basis, brought 
about a marked reduction m the total acreage under cotton and contributed m no 
small measure to the discouragement d culuvauon of short staple cotton varieties. 
The difierence m [nee between short staple cotton which was discarded, and the 
better staple cotton for which the local de^nd was greater than ever increased very 
consideraoly The cumulative efiect of all these factors is reflected m the phenomenal 
change which has taken place in the character of the current seasons crop The 
fourm forecast, issued in February, 1943, shows that while the total acreage under 
cotton during the current season is down by ao per cent as compared with the 
previous year, the reduction under short staple cotton is as high as 45 per cent, the 
argot decrease being under Oomras — viz 1,513,000 acres A noteworthy feature is 
die mcrease m the area under lania cotton — an improved strain with a staple length 
of }' m I" — the spread of which in the Central Provinces and Berlr and khandesh 
has been phenomenal m the current season 

Birna Yittnt 

Equally important has been the effect of agricultural research on the yield of 
cotton per acre This is illustrated in the following table, in which two Kts of 
figures of yield are given, one based on the official crop forecasts and the other on 
the figures of actuJ crop accounted for by exports, mill consumption and extra 
factory oonsumptioo 
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• Average 

t Calnilated from null consumption — exports — extra factory consumption Variation in 
stocks has not, however been taken into account. 

f Best estimate of the crop at arrived at by the Indian Central Cotton Committee in 
connectioo with the annual post mortem examination of all India cotton forecasts. 

From the second set of figures given in column 6 it will be seen that the average 
yield per acre hat risen by 15 per cent., from 96 lbs in the quinquenmum 1933-3^ to 
no lot in the quinquenmum 1937 43. While the mcrease, to some extent, might 
have been due to the extension of the area under irrigated cotton in the Sind and the 
Punjab there is bttle doubt that the more important tutor is the extended application 
of the results of agncnltural research — viz, improved seed, better manuring and 
judioous rotation d crops It is true dut, compared with other cotton-growmg 
countries, the yield per acre m India is soil very low and that it is capable of con- 
tulerable improvement by the apphcaooo of rational methods d agniniltiite— e g 
vet. zaaoz. s 
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by the unprovement of the vinety and the rauing of the effioency of cotton cnlti- 

demonstrate to the culavator die advantages of unproved seed and unproved 
methods of etilavauon, the Indian Central Cotton Committee has recently sanc- 
uon^ several model projects sdiemes which will be earned out on the culuvators’ 
holdings m the various cotton-growing tracts. These projects cover all crops grown 
in a particular holdmg and have been undertaken m collaboration widi the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research It may be hoped diat, as a result of these efiotts 
to tackle the problem of the translauon of the resulu of research into practice, the 
next decade will sec an appreciable improvement m the position It should be 
realized however, that most of the cotton in India is grown under ram-fed c on diti on s, 
and yields vary enormously from year to year, depending upon the vagartes of the 
monsoon 

Side by side with the introducUon of improved vaneues of cotton, steps have been 
taken to improve primary marketing by the estabhshment of regulated cotton markets 
InvesugaUons conducted by the Indian Central Cotton Committee have shown that 
in those tracts where regulated markets exist the culuvators obtam better prices for 
theu conon Based on uiese enquiries legislauon for the establishment of regulated 
cotton markets has been enacted m several cotton growmg Provinces and States 
Further cotton has been included in the schedule of commodities under the Agn 
cultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act 1937 and speafied improved varieties 
can now he marketed under Agmarl( as a guarantee of their purity It is hoped 
that in course of ume this addiuonal facility wdl enable the culuvainr to realize 
better if not full value for his produce 

Cotton Leculstion 

In order to prevent the influx of inferior cotton and cotton seed mto areas growing 
superior strains the Cotton Transport Act was passed in iw by the Government of 
Indn 1 his Act empowers ProMncial Governments to prohibit the import of cotton, 
l(aptis or seed into sjiecifled areas unless required for a specul purpose and covered 
by a licence 1 he prohibition is applied when it is considered desirable to maintam 
the quality or reputation of a cotton grown in a particular area Protected areas have 
been notified under this Act in scicral Provinces and Indian States In respect of 
certain jirotrcied areas supplementary legislauie measures have had to be undertaken 
to eradicate inferior cotton already present in the tract by prohibiung the culuvation, 
possession etc of specified varieties of cotton 

Ihe (xHtoii tiiiiiiinL and I’rissing Act 192; is another salutary measure put on 
the Statute Book by the Government of India and practically all cotton growmg 
States where there are pressing factories have also enforced the main prosisions of 
the Act by legislation or by cxecuuse orders Under this Act every factory is 
allotted a special mark which is required to be stamped on every bale of cotton 
pressed in the factory together with the serial number of the bales This system 
enables a bale to be traced to its source md serves as a check on malpractices at the 
factories As a further preventive measure the Provinces of Bombay Smd and the 
C.entral Provinces and Berar have amended the Cotton Gmmng and Pressing Fac 
lories Act so as to prohibit the walenng mixmg and admixture of cotton mid to 
make 11 obligatory on all cotton ginning and pressing factories situated m areas to 
which the Act has been applied to obtam licences for their working the enactment 
of similar legislauon m the Provinces of Madras and the Punjab is under considera 
uon Ihere is no doubt that these measures have resulted m enhanemg the reputa- 
tion of Indian cotton 

Indian Mill CoNstnimoN 

It may jierhaps be ajipropriate here to trace the trend of the Indian mill demand 
for Indian cotton During the quinquennium 1933 38, consumpaon of Indian cotton 
by nulls in Indu amounted to i 962,000 bal^, which lepreaenteo roughly 39 per cent 
of the total crop The production of counts below ao s by Indian mills aunng this 
period amountra to 330^69,000 lbs., or 45 per cent of the total ouqnit of all coun t s . 
With the expansion of the Indian mill industry and its ability to cater for the bulk of 
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the r cq uuemm o of oottoo goods m the country, the ofi-tike of Indian cottoD by nulls 
also increased until, in the pre-war year ending August, 19^ the consumption stood 
at 3,151,000 bales, of which 33 per cent, svere of sl^ staple There saas a spurt in 
die internal dem^ for Indian cotton in 1941-42 owing to icstncted import of cotton 
goods and incteased requirements of the E^fence Services and overseas markets. As 
a result, the consumption at Indian cotton by Indian miUt reached 4,035,000 bales, of 
which short suple cotton fonned 24 per cent. In regard to the current season, the 
indicafions are mat the previous season s level of consumption will at least be mam 
fjifwd, if not excee ded . 

As regards the expmt outlets, Indian cotton has lost most of th^foreign maricea 
ax a resi 3 t of the war The exports in 1941 43 were 873,000 bal^ mainly to the 
Umted Kumdom, USA and Austraha against 34113,000 bales in 1940-41 and 
3,3404xx) bMet m 19W-40 So long as the present conditions contmuc expoits are 
not likely to exceed 4 faiths bales 

To sum up, the present season started with an estimated carry-over of 35 4 lakhs 
bales with the trade (excludmg spuming mills) m India The commercial crop (exclud 
ing extra Suitory consumpaon) u estimated to be around 47 6 lakhs Receipts at mills 
and exports may be expected to account for about 49 lakhs bales Thit means that the 
carry-over with the trade at the end of the current season is likely to be reduced by 
about I 4 lakhs bales as compared with the previous year As reg^s the immediate 
future It has been generally accepted that the aim should be to ensure that the current 
season s cotton acreage and the existing proportion of cotton^f staple length f and 
below are not exce^ed for the duration of the war or at any rate during the 
next season The exisnng conditions are most favourable for the macased prrauc 
tion of long staple cottons over 1' in staple, m view of the difhcultics attenunt on 
the obtaining of foreign cotton for spinning finer counts of yarn The mill consump- 
tion of foreign cotton amounted to 635,000 bales in 1941 43 llie present producuon 
of Induin cotton over 1“ m staple being less than 3 lakhs bales it is not suifiaent to 
meet the needs of the mill industry The cottons included under this group are 
Punjab American 389F/K 35 (producuon 1434100 bales, suple length iiV' and spin 
nmg capaaty 30 s warp or 40 s weft) grown in the Lower Ban Doab ^nal Colony, 
Punjab, and ^mbodu Co 3 and Co 4 (producuon 19,000 bales, lUjilc length i^* 
to and spmning capaaty 43 s and 50 s warp), grown chiefly in the southern 
distnets of the Madras Province There u every possibility of increased producuon 
of these cottons in the near future while research work aimed at evolving further 
strains of better suple and quality is in progress in the Punjab Sind and Madras 
Provinces These may, in course of tune, replace the bulk of the imported cottons, 
except probably Egypuw 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a jomt meeung with the Indu and Burma Secuon of the Royal Soacty of Arts on 
June II, 1943, Su Frank Noyce read the foregomg paper m the absence of the author, 
Mr L) N Mehta, m Indu 

The new High Commissioiier for India Su Samuel Runganadhan, was announced 
to preside. In mtroducing him, Major-General Su FaioEaicx Sykes u r , said 
Betiue we bear the lecture for which this meeung was convened, I have a very 
pleasaiit and agreeable duty to perform It u the welcoming, on behalf of the Royd 
Society of Arts and the East Indu Assocuuon, of the new High Commissioner for 
India, Su Samuel Runganadhan He has just arrived back — only two days ago, in 
fact — from America to take up the great posiuon of High Commissioner for Indu 
m London, m succession to Su M Azizul Huque, now a member of the Viceroy 1 
Executive Council We feel very honoured to k the first to welcome him back and 
to congr at ulate him on hu appointment. 

Ax Su Samuel and hu wife were out of England at the time when he reoeiTed hu 
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knighthood, we should hke to congratulate him also on that honour Our oongntula- 
nons are nooe the less cosdial because they have been necessarily delayed I think 
that It IS a very fittmg recognitioa of the ^cat servuxs which he has rendered in the 
educauoiul held, and m many other helds, that he should have received thic honour 
at the present tune. As you all know, Sir Samuel has been Vice<lhaiicellar of two 
Indian umversitiet in succession, and also Adviser to the Secretary dt State for Tnilia 

JUuring the three years since he took up thu last appomtment he has made very 
many friends, and we in London have known and respected Su Samuel and Lady 
Runganadhan We should like to convey our congratulatioos also to their daughter, 
who, we understand, is doing so well at Oxford 

A note of udness, however mingles with our congratulauons, for while in 
America Sir Samuel and Lady Runganadhan received newt of the lots of then son 
He was a very gallant and prommog officer m the Indian Au Force killed on acove 
service May 1 say how voy deeply we all sympathize with them m then great loss. 

Su Hatay Linosav, on behalf of Sir Edward Crowe, President of the Royal Soaety 
of Arts, presented to Su Samuel the Society s medal for a lecture he delivered on 
Indian Uoivertiaet during a former teasion 


Su Samuel Runganadhan, on taking the Chau, said I thank Su Frederick Sykes 
on behalf of my wife and myself for the very kind welcome and good withes which he 
hat extended to us on behalf of the Royal ^icty of Arts and the East India Associa 
tion, and for the cordial way in which you have supported his words My wife and 
1 have been away for tome time on a tour m the Umted States of Ameruta and in 
Canada, and although we had a most pleasant and intcresung Umc in those new and 
great counuies 1 must confess that we are very glad to get back to England among 
our old friends 

The honour which has been done to us today 1 deeply appreciate, as it is indicauve 
of the general goodwill and Iriendlincss which tlie UriUth people have always I know 
enterlaiiied towards my country (Hear hear ) 

Ihe two great otganizalions lor which Su Tredcrick has spoken have done and 
arc dumg, a magnihcciit piece of work fti spreading a knowledge of India among the 
people of this counuy and in promoting goodwill and undersunding between Great 
Briuin and India It is a source of great encouragement to me on the threshold of 
my work as High Commissioner that 1 have the good wishes and support of so 
influenual and tepresentauve a body ot people as the members of the Royal Society of 
Arts and the East India Association 

1 must also thank Su Harry Lindsay for prcKnting this medal to me on behalf of 
the Royal Society of Arts 1 tliought that the days of receiving medals were long past 
for me but I seem to recapture some of the thrill of early youth in receivmg thu 
medal from so learned a Soaety 1 he value of the medal has been enhanc^ for me 
by the fact that it has been prerented to me by my friend Su Harry Lmdsay 

I am very glad that the payicr on the recent advances m Indun cotton produettoo 
will be presented ui you by so mat and competent an authority as Su Frank Noyce, 
whom 1 regard as a fellow Madrasi The Government of India have a knark of 
picking out the best men in the Indian Service, and they generally seem to c/ww m 
Madras for them I 

I think that it is unnecessary for me to tell you anything about Su Frank Noyce 
He knows all about Indian cotton More than a (quarter of a century ago he was 
Secretary to the Indian Cotton Committee later he was President of the Tariff Board 
which conducted an enifuuy into the textile industry and still later he was a member 
of the Governor.General s Executive Counal in charge of Industries and Labour 
He has rendered very good service indeed to India, and he knows better than most 
petmle all about Indian industry, and the Indian cotton industry in particular 

You may perhaps be interested to know that this short paper was tent from Indu 
in eleven augraph letters. 

Ate r<^|ng «he paper Sir Frank Noyce showed a few slides selected by Mr 
Anitead and lUiutraung lodian cotton produenoo from field to factory 
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Sir F«ank Norci dun nid Perhapi I can best opea the ducusnon by telling you 
a btde mote about the origin and working of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 
As Mr Mahta said, it owes its ongm to the Report of the Indian Cotton Comimttee 
of ipij-ii, of which I was secretary That Committee was appomted not because it 
was f^ that there was need for a permanent department to deal with cotton ques- 
tions, but because the conditions armng out of the first World War had impressed 
on the Government of India the necessity that India should grow more long staple 
cotton No one knew when it was appomted what shape its recommendatioiu would 
take The personnel of the Committee was a fine example ot what a pracucal com- 
mittee should be. It was composed of Sir ]ames MacKenna then Agncultural 
Adviser to the Government of India, two agncultural experu Mr G S Henderson 
and Mr (now Sir William) Roberts and an irrigaaon expert Mr Ashton There 
was also a representauve of the Lancashire cottqn industry, which it was hoped 
would be mterested to a much greater extent than for a long ume proved tu be the 
case, and there was Sir Ness Wadia the Bombay millowner, who brought all his 
great abihm and energy to bear on the problems presented to the Committee And 
so the lidian Centr^ Cotton Commiuce took shape 1 think the Report of the 
Cotton Committee, or rather its reception by the Government, is a refutation of the 
view, for which there cerumly has been some justification in the past, that when a 
Government has a di^ult problem to deal with they hand it over to a committee, 
and when they receive the committee s report they find it is even more difficult than 
they had thought and, therefore have every excuse for domg nothing at all I But 
the Cotton Committee s Report was accepted almost in its entirety by the Government 
of India, and there is now no important recommendation in it which has not been 
earned into efiect. The Cotton G^mittce was given its own separate funds almost 
from the outset. It 1$ fiiunced by a levy of two annas a bale on all cotton used in 
Indian tmlls or exported At a result, the Committee is now able tu spend about 
Rs 10 lakhs a year ^^75,000) on research and improvement and has built up a reserve 
of well over ^100,000 

The Comimttcc consists of about fifty members drawn from all interests connected 
with cotton from the field to the factory, mcluding as it docs representatives of the 
growers, agncultural officers research workers and manufacturers It has its own 
technological laboratory, and although much of the research work on cotton in the 
agricultural side is carried out by means ot the subsidies it gives tu the Agricultural 
departments in the Rrovmces and btates, it has a very important stake in the Insti 
tute of Plant Industry at Indore, where it has its own genetics scheme, m addiuon 
to the contribuuon it makes to the other work on cotton carried out at the Institute 

The first Secretary of the Cotton Committee, to whom it owes very largely the 
success which it has achieved, was Sir Bryce Burt, to whose memory it is speually 
appropriate that 1 should pay a tribute of respect here, for he was well known to the 
Royal Soaety of Arts and to the East India Association, and it was only a little over 
a year ago that he read a paper on Indian Agriculture m this room to a joint meeting 
of the two Soaeties After a long and distinguished career in India he came home 
and placed his services at the disposal of the Mimstry of pood, where he dealt with 
the ratiomng of animal fecdingstufis with all the competence which those who knew 
his work in Indu would have expected His death in January, which was, I fear, 
brought on by overwork, is a very heavy loss to the Minutry he served so well and 
to hu fnends. He was ftdlowed as Secretary to the Centrm Cotton Committee by 
Mr Ritchie, who m his turn was followed by Mr Mahta 

Two points in regard to the work of the Central Cotton Committee seem to me 
to deserve special emphasis. I feel m all the mass of figures given in the paper 
those which stand out are the figures which illustrate the change over from short 
staple cotton to long tU|de cotton m India As you will have seen, the posiuon is 
now almost exactly the reverse of what it was when the Committee started its work 
The position of the Indian cultivacor of cotton today would be very different had it 
not been for that change, especially at the entry of Japan into the war meant the loss 
of the most important market for thon staple cotton. 

The second mieretting pomt it that it was the work of the Indian Central Cottem 
Committee which led to toe establishment of the Imperial Council of Agncultural 
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Roeaich The Rojral Communcn od Agnoiltare wat k> in^ccaal^ 4 e wok cf 
the Cotton Committee that it todt it for a modd far the CoumL The two bodiei 
are interdependent, the Vice-Preudent of the Impenal Council of Agncnltnral Re- 
search bemg the Preudent of the Committee. Thu u a very deniable arrangement, 
because agncultural problems are not always peculiar to the cotton crop The model 
of the Cotton Committee has also been folWed is the case of the s^iarate committee 
set up for )ute 

I would only add that, technical as the subject is, I hope those of you who may 
have found the figures rather overwhelmmg will none the lest have realized what an 
important part cotton plays m the agriculture of India Indu u the second cotton 
producing country in the world It produces i8 per cenL of the total world output 
against the 41 per cent produced by America, Indian crop represents a much 
larger proportionate acreage however, because Indu produces mudi less per acre 
than America The Indian Central Cotton Committee devotes no small p^ of lU 
energies to the reduction of that disparity 

Mr Rudolph U Anstead (Director of Agriculture m Madras between 1922 and 
1929) also paid tribute to the memory of Sir Bryce Burt 

1 have always looked upon the Cotton Committee (he continued) as a model of 
its kind It was representauve of all the people, Indian and European, who had 
anything to do with couon We used to have meetings which on some subjects 
became rather heated and some of us dificrcd about what should be done But we 
never gut into a deadlock We alv^s managed to get such amount of agreement 
that we could get on with the job That wat due to the Chairman, David Qouston, 
he used to put everythmg right. 

It IS interesung to note the posiuon at the present moment of long tuple cotton 
in India It looks as though the Indian mdlt are uking the whole of the long tuple 
cotton which India can now produce What will happen after the war? Will that 
conuiiue’ Is Indu going to stop expoitine long staple cotton altogether? Is her 
mill csiiansion so great that it will absorb all the fang suple cotton? 

With regard to short staple cotton it seems to me that there will be the problem 
that after the war the European countries and America may have a rcvolunon in 
tlotlies 1 here is going to be a change over from cotton to artihoal silk Not only 
will there be rayon but nyon which has so far not had a chance owing to the war 
I rather fancy tnat we are gung to turn from cotton to artiRcul silk as a basis for 
clothes The basis of artiiicul silk is cellulose and it may be that manufacturers will 
look to short su)^ cotton for their supply of cellulose In that case Indu may turn 
back to short staple cotton because it is easy to grow and m amficul silk it does not 
matter about staple length That problem me Cotton Committee will have to 
consider during the nest twenty five years 

Colton yields id Indu are very low Most of Indu s cotton is grown under ram- 
fed condiUons and depends on the Induo monsoon — which is sometimes very tricky 
Even where the cotton is irrigated 10 years of shorugc of water the water is given to 
the food crops rather than to the cotton The same applies to fertilizers Fertilizers 
arc short in Indu and the food crops get the bulk of them and necessarily so, 
because Indu depends on her food crop You canuM send spam to Indu, down in 
my part of Indu m Madras, we are rice or millet eaters and we have to grow our 
own food Therefore the cotton yxld depends entirely upon water and Utilizers, 
and as between the food crop and the cotton crop it u always the cotton which goes 
short That is why the yields are, and always will be, low at compared with America, 
where condiUons are entirely difierent When you obtain a yiM of lao lbs to the 
acre you probably get as high a yidd as u poniUe m India. I think that u whv 
there has not been an increase m yield of cotton as there has been in other eraps suen 
as rice The Department of Agriculture have done very well m raising the yield 
from 96 lbs. to I ao lbs That is a great advance, but I do not think we shall ever go 
higher than that 

Mr S. Lsu. said he came from Bihar, where very little cotton was grown. The 
paper gave an interesting dlustranoa of planning The pteviaas policy was always 
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to allow the agncultunst to do what he liked — a Uute* fern policy With cotton, aa 
with jute and wgar, the Sute muat take an unportant part in planning and not lave 
development to the agncultunit and die induitiialiit. 

Oi behalf of all pretent he thanked Mr Makta for hu very interetou and in- 
formauve paper and Sir Frank Noyce — hu old chief — for reading it Sir I^ank had 
given It frra Me and made the staniuca quite easy to understand, and lor that they 
were yetj grateful to him 

Finally, he conveyed dieir thanks to Sir Samuel Runganadhan for presiding over 
the meetmg so sotm after arrival from America 

Sir W H Himinr, who was unable to be present, wrote The Indian Central 
Cotton Committee u domg qilendid work, and I always thought it showed won 
derful foresight of die Indian cotton industry to form this useful Committee Much 
has been done already to improve Indian cotton, but much remains to be done in seed 
improvement and the mediods of agriculture I do not consider the soils of India to 
be generally good to many millions have had to live off the land for ma^ many 
years Some of the large uriganon colonies m the Punjab and Sind oner good 
possibilities lor the longer staples and m greater quantities 


COMMUNAL ELECTORATES IN INDIA 

fir I J Bahwoox Singh 

Having spent a good deal of my hfe in a community of about 150,000 Indians, con- 
sistmg mainly of Hindus with about 30,000 to 35000 Muhammadans, I found it 
extremely difMult to understand, aa mde^ I sull do, that Hindus and Muslims are 
such dincrcnt beings that they cannot live together in harmony and accord 

In the West Imks there is no communal discord, no separate electorate for 
different commuranes Hindus and Muslims not only work and live together, but 
they eat, drmk and play together With such a pattern and background I have a 
natural hesitation to accept die view that these two major communities in India are 
so very diddent m their approach and oudook to life that a separate system of repre 
sentation in the whole busmess of government has become inevitable for them It was 
with this hmitation in my mind that I began to survey the landscape of Indian 
pobucs, and much as I have tried to maintain an attitude of objcctivi^ in my ex 
aminanon of the problem of communal electorates, if here and there I nave strayed 
from the path of logical argument, I must relegate this defection to the instinct mod 
m ^ mmd about cordiality among the communmes 

The system of communal representation first came on the statute books of India 
with the introduction of the Morley Mmto Reforms in 1909. But although this Act 
IS regarded as otiginatmg the communal electorate it will be worth whde to make 
a shM examination of tM situation from the nme of the Mutmy up to 1909 

By the Indian Councils Act, 1861, an attempt was made to root the Government 
in the Me of the people of the country and so maintain a closer contact between the 
Go v er nmen t and the people The Act provided for the enlargement of the Governor 
General s Executive Council to form a Legislanve Counal It reconstituted and 
enlarged the Legislative Councils m Madras and Bombay and provided for the 
creanoD of similar Counols m three other Provinces The Councils could only 
deliberate on the immedute legislation before them But, and here is the important 
point, the Act also provided that at least half of the new or additional members 
should in each case be chosen from outside the ranks of the Civil Service 

As Professor Coupland has pointed out, since most of the non-oflicul members 
thus choKn were Indians, the Act of 1861 may be said to have mtroduced die repre- 
sentative pnnaple into die Indisn Coostittitioo 
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The Electivi Pkincitu 

The Indian Councils Act of 1893 wai a decided advance. As the Mootagu-Chelma- 
ford Report sutes. Whereas in 1861 men said. We had better hear what a few 
Indians of our own choosina have to ta)F about our laws, in 1889 tfae]r aaid, Onr 
laws have positively benefited by Indian advice and cnuasm, let us have more of it, 
and if possible let the people choose the men they tend to advise us. ’ The Act of 
1893 permitted the Legislative Councils to discuss, though not to vote on, administra 
tive matters The intention was that non.ofEcial members who were in touch with 
public opinion should be brought on to the Legislanve Councils 

Mr (afterwards Lord) Curzon, m introduangthe Bill, said It would be in 
the powers of the Viceroy to invite representative bodies m India to elect or select or 
delegate representauves of themselves and their opinions to be nominated to those 
houses Mr Gladstone speaking for the Opposition was quick to pm the Govern- 
ment down to a declarauon that the experiment of election was to receive a reason 
able trial in India What happened was that the Government said that Parliament s 
intentions were that nominauons should be made on the recommendations of district 
boards, municipalities, universities and various organizations representing landed 
and commercial interests 1 cchnically the function of the nominating bodies was to 
be that of nomination only but the practical good sense of the Government of Indu 
prevailed these recommendations were invariably accepted and thus were in effect m 
the nature of elections to the Counal 

And so wc come to this point — that whatever Lord Dufferin may have said in his 
despatches about ihe undesirability of an approach to English parliamentary 
governincnt the Act of 189a introduced for the mst time into the legislative bodies 
of India a small quasi-elcctive element Although according to Professor Coupland 
this was to some extent a half hearted evasion of the elective pnncipic yet it was 
in some measure at least representative government and was certainly a step towards 
ftiglisJi parliamentary gosernment 

By alxHit the beginning of the twenueth century the Congress was growmg m 
influenst in the country ind had attained a certain prestige Hitherto the most un 
imrlant elements in Congress had been a middle-class cautious and sympatheuc Intel 
ligcntsia Soon fresh blood from the professional classes and the industrialists swelled 
Its ranks and with these new elements there was a new phase in the political struggle. 
7 he grove th of Congress was to some extent influenced by the activ lUes ofthe 
( overnmcni Lord C urzon was by no means a wellwisher of the organization In 
191x1 he wrote lo the Secretary ol State My own belief is that the Congress is 
tottering to its fall and one of iny great ambitions while in India is to assist its peace 
ful demise The Bengalis were antagonized by the Universities Act the Calcutta 
Municipal Act and the |iartition of Bengal 

On May a8 1906 i little over six months after his arrival in India as Viceroy 
laird Miiito wrote to lohn Morlev I have been thinking a good deal lately about 
a [xissible counterpoise to Conp-ess aims I think wc may hnd a solution in the 
Council ol Princes or in an elaboration of that idea 

On june 6 Morley wrote to Lord Minto Everybody warns us that a new spirit 
IS growing and spreading over Indu Lawrence Chircu, Sydney Low all ting the 
same song You cannot go on governing in the same ipint you ve got to deal 
with the Conpesx party and Congress principles, whatever you may thiiu of them 
Be sure that before long the Muhammadans will throw in their lot with the Con- 
gressmen against you and so on and so forth I don t know how true this may or 
may not be 

On July II m the same year Minto again wrote to Morley 

Nothing was truer than what Monion says in the extract you tent me 
Ideas can only be combated by ideas and you won t keep the younger genera 
tion away from the Congress unless you have another programme and another 
set of ideas to place before them. 

That ideas can only be combated by ideas is an elementary pnnaple of the lecb- 
mque of government, cspcaally when the policy of that government is motivated by 
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an impenaluuc outlook It u at this point that we kc the beginning of the war of 
ideaf. Morlcy and Minto arrayed on one tide and the Cong^ on the other tide. 
I have no comment or i^iiervation to make on thu iituanon except to atk a pertinent 
qtieitioii. 

It It too much to tuggeit that it it perhaps m thit conflict of ideat between the 
Government and Congreit that we can detect the germ of communal rcpreientatioo? 
Let ut, however, patt on to October i, 1906. It wat on thu day that a Muthm 
delation headed by the Aga Khan taw the Viceroy 

'nie eflect of the Muslim daunt wat that in any system of representation whether 
It affected a mumcipahty, a district board or a legitlanve counal m which it wat 
proposed to mtroduce or increase an electoral org^zation, the Muh-immadan com 
mumty should be represented as a commumty The deputation also asked for rcpe- 
tentation on the basis of the political importance of the community and not only on 
Its numerical strength. The Viceroy assured the Muhammadan commumty that 
their polmcal nghu and intetettt as a community would be safeguarded by any 
adminutrative reorgamzanon 

It u not for me to say that the ddegation was engmeered by the Government or 
Its agents, as some peope have been inclined to suggest I have come across no 
authratic evidence to support this view, but it is relevant to point out that if ever an 
oppoftiunty was needed for combanng the ideas of naUonalism gaming so much 
ground in the Congress, then there it was staring the Viceroy in the face 

The Moilet Minto Raroasu 

Lord Minto and his Executive Council approved the claim made by the Muslims 
and It was finally accepted with some reluctance by Lord Morley and Hu Majesty s 
Government Morley himself had proposed a plan for a mixed or composite elector 
college in which Hindus and Muhammadans should pool their votes Such a plan 
said Lord Morley would have secured to the Muhammadan electors wherever they 
were so minded the chance of returning their own representatives in their due pro- 
pomon The political idea at the bottom of that recommendation which has found 
so litde favour was that such composite action would bring the two great com 
munities more closely together and this idea of promoting harmony was held by 
men of very high Indian authority and experience, who were among my advisers at 
the India Office But there was opposition from the Muslims and the Government 
of India to this scheme and it was reluctantly abandoned 

As 3 result the Indian Counal Act of 1909 and the rules framed under it made 
provision for separate Muslim electorates in all die major Provinces except Burma 
where there are no communal poblems the Central Provinces and the North West 
Frontier Province where there were no Legislative Councils at the dme, and the 
Punjab where it was thought that specuil protccuon would not be necessary Muslims 
were also allowed to vote in the Rneral constituencies which were mainly composed 
of big landowners members of municipal corporaiions and district boards, and 
members of chambers of commerce. The Provincial Legislatures were increased to 
a maximum of 50 in the larger Provinces and 30 in the smaller The Indian Legisla 
bve Council also received a large addiuon of Indian members Out of a total of 61 ) 
there were 36 of&culs and 33 oon-trfEcials 41 seats were filled by ajspointment and 
37 ^ election 

To illustrate the general effect of the Reform let us see the way in which the 
37 elected members were returned to the Central Legislamre 13 of the 37 were 
dected by the unoflicul members of the Provincial Legislative Councils 6 by land 
holders, 6 by Muslims and 3 by the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and Bombay 
The electorate of this Legislauve Counal amounted to 5,818 — an average of 317 ux 
each of the 37 elective members. Some of the constituenaes however, were much 
smaller than this average 8 electon for example chose the Musbm representative 
and 9 chose the general represenuave from Bombay 

This settlement was btterly cntiozed by the hfatumalists At a meeting in 1910 
the Congress, while recognizing the necessity for providmg a fair and adequate 
r epres en tation m the Le^iwnve Councils for the Muhammadans and ocher com 
mnnities adiere ffiey are m a minonty, condemned the system of communal elector 
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ltd. There u no doubt that the miroductioo of comninml dectotatei wai aho- 
pctfaer oppotcd to the pnnaples of democratic govemioent. 

‘ Lord Mofley wai extreiray anziouf about the fate of hu Bill m the Lordf. He 
was bent on appointmg Sir S P Sinha — oj he then was — as first Indian member of 
the Viceroy s Council, and when explaining to Lord Minto hu reasons for delay in 
announang this, be wrote To tuve made a naave member compulsory by a 
clause m our Bill would have lost the Bill m the House of Lords. Again he writes 
As soon as my Bill is through the House of Lords I do not propose to posqiofie die 
appointment bnond that On March la, 1909, when the Bill was saf^ he wrote 
‘Nobody could possibly have produced a scheme which was open to objecaons and 
cnUusms and one that would please everybody IT we had satisfied the Lords at 
every turn we certainly would have been laymg up ttouble for ourselves m die 
Commons You will laugh at me as a horrible double faced Janus for havmg in 
one House to show how moderate we are and in the other to pose as the most mtra 
reformers that ever were Such are what we call tactical exigencies. 

In view of all the facts it seems difficult to accept the proposmon that Morley 
was nut doing violence to hu democratic conscience when he accepted the pnnaple 
of communal electorates Morley was perhaps the one person who could have saved 
the situauon Remember, he was at first against separate electorates and wished for 
territorial representauon In fact, he wrote to Mmto in these terms I won t 
follow you again into our Muhammadan dispute Only I r es p ect f ully remind you 
once more that it was your early speech about their extra claims that first started the 
Muslim liare Morley was too cautious he was vacillatmg while Minto pressed the 
need for communal electorates He finally yielded on pressure brought to bear by the 
Muslims and the Viceroy Another factor may have induced him to incline to the 
Muslim demands John Buchan in his Mtnto wrote Indeed he [Morley] had 
a strong distaste for all coloured races and little imaginative insight into their moods 
and views The real truth he cold Lady Mmto in a revealing letter u that I 
am an occidental not an oriental don t betray this fatal secret or I shall be mined 
I chink 1 like Muhammadans— but 1 cannot go further than that m an Easterly 
direction 

It was in thu setung and with this background that the principle of communal 
electorates was introduced in the Indian Constitution 


The Lucxnow Pact 

Let me hasten to the next landmark In 1916 when it became known that the 
Briush Cfovcrnmcnt were considenng reforms in the system of gen eminent Hindu 
and Muslim memlKrs of the Indian Legislauvc Assembly drew up an agreed plan 
of their own 1 o Indian NauonaUsts it seemed that Home Rule was in the oftog 
As a result the two niagor political narues sank theu- differences made concessiaiu 
to each other and produced a plan known as the CongresS'League Plan based on 
the presidential theory of goternmem For our purposes the most important feature 
m this plan was the Lucknow Pact. Although Hindus had been bitterly cnucal 
of communal electorates when they were first put into operauon m 1909, this Pact 
provided for the distribution of the elected seats in the Legislature on the basis that 
each community should elect us represeniatnes in separate constituencies The seats 
were alloucd on an All Indu basis. This meant that when a commumty was in a 
minority it was to be mven more seats than its population (tistified m order that it 
might nave a more eflretive position In the United Provinces, for example where 
the proportion of Muslims to the total population of the electoral area was just over 
14 per cent the Lucknow Paa gave a 30 per cent representauon and m Bombay, 
where It was about 30 per cent the Lucknow Pact peroenlage was 33} In the 
Central Legislative Assembly it gave a representation of 33} per cent to a Muslim 
commumty represenung 34 per cent, of the populauon Cemgrets agreed to the 
introduction of communal electorates in the Punjab and Central novinces, and the 
Muslims on the other hand were to give up the additional advantage of voting m 
die general electorates which bad been secured for them in the Morley ImiHo 
Refonns. 
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Tm MoMTAGn-CtatuoroiD Rxroua 

The Monagu-Chtliniford Report (1918) cnbazed the syitem of mmimiiMl clec- 
•oratei on the groundt that they were oppoied to the teachmgi of huton, that they 
perpetuated clan divuioiu and that they Mereotyped exuong relations. The framers 
of the Report realized that this was a very serious hindrance to self-government, but, 
nevertheless pointed out. Much as we regret the necessity we arc convinced t^ so 
frr as the Muhammadans at all events are concerned, the present system must be 
mjintjimvt until conditions alter, even at the price of slower progreu towards the 
realization of a common anzenship At all events the Report reluctandy accepted 
the pnnaple of communal electorates for die Muslims on the basu of the Lucknow 
Pact Am ezammmg the claims of many communities it also extended the prinaple 
to the Sikhs. 

The Franchise Committee, the lomt Select Committee of Parliament and the 
House of Commons (lurprismgly enough with the support of Mr Montagu), and the 
House of Lords accepting the ideas of Lord Curzon and Lord Ampthill took a 
different view After much discussion and debate the Bill of 1919 was finally passed 
and communal representation was widely extended 

All separate electorates for the Muslims were retained The Sikhs were provided 
with a separate electoral roll and separate consutuencies Separate electorates were 
recognized for Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans. Umversity repre- 
sentation and representation of other mterests, like those of chambers of commerce, 
trade assocutioos and miiung and planting associanons, were retained The nomina 
non of members to represent the Depressed Classes and the representation of organ 
ized mdustry were also recognized 

Although Montagu, like John Morley was opposed to the idea of communal 
electorates, he conunued the viaous element introduced by the latter This is what 
he said in his InJun Diary about the Indian Chrutiant These people are growing 
fast They number 3J millions now and will soon have 4 millions, but th^ have 
four times the literacy in Indu and the talk of communal representation for them 
with then mixed electorates u the most flagrant demand 1 have ever met In spite 
of this view like Morley Montagu gave m and acquiesced in the extension of the 
idea not only to Indian Christians but to other communities 

The recognition of the claims of the other so-called minority communties, says 
an Indian writer, means the recogmuon of the just emerging professional classes 
among the Sikhs Mahrattas non-Brahmins Anglo-Indians Indian Chrisuans and De- 
pressed Classes The professional classes of the so-called communiues naturally look 
to the Government for a helpmg hand 

The Act of 1919 therefore, conunued the pohey of coumerpoise which had been 
eating like a canker in the body politic in India dissipaung the chances for umty and 
a hciuthy, progressive nationalism m the country 


The Nihxu Refoxt 

The period from 1919 to the amxHimnent of the Simon Commission was one of 
increasmg nft between the Hinou and Muslim communities Congress and the 
League were almost merged for a period of about four years from 1919 at a result of 
the Cahphate movement, but communal nots conunued to be on the increase up to 
about 1927 At the end of that year the Simm Commission was appointed In the 
summer of 1938 a group of Inoian Nabonaluu of all paruet got together to draft 
a constituuon for India. The result of their work was embodied in the document 
known as the Nehru Report. Aocordmg to Professor Coupland, it was not only an 
answer to the challenge that Indian Nationalism was unconstrucuve, but it embodied 
the frankest attempt yet made by Indians to face squarely the difficuloea of com- 

m iinaliMW. 

This committee examined the communal problem exhausovely It pomted out 
that if the fullest rehgious hberty were given aid cultural autonomy provided for the 
communal problem would m effect be solved A defimte stand was taken against 
mmmimal electorates because they violated the principles of setf-govemment and 
failed to pave the way lor better understanding b et w ^ the commiimtiet, as was 
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hoped JotDC or mixed electontu were tuggeeted, with retemuao cf xealx ai a 
communal ufcguard for the Muilinu only and for die non-Muslimt in the North* 
West Frontier Province Seats were to be reserved only at the Centre and in those 
Provinces where Muslims were in a mmcxity No wcighuge was allowed, but the 
right to contest other than reserved seats was conceded C nmmunaliim, said the 
Keport, can only go when the attenuon of the people u directed m other channels, 
when they begin to ulte interest in quesuons which really afiect their daily hves 
rather than m fancied fears based on an aruficul division of society 

Although there were two Muslim members in this All Parties Conference, an 
All Indu Muslim Conference under the presidency of the Aga Khan rejected the 
Nehru Report A manifesto of Muslim rights was drawn up, and thm was a 
demand that the rights of representation granted to the Muslims under the Act of 
1919 should be retained While Indun pohuciant were employing themselves m 
trymg to reach some agreement the Simon Commission was at work examimng the 
whole situation 


The Act of 1935 

For the purposes of this discussion the Round Table Conferences mark the next 
stage for consideration The vanous commumucs were unable to agree about the 
number of scats to be secured m the Legislature and the way in which elecuons 
should be conducted The crux of the matter was whether communal electorates 
should Ik maintained or whether them should be joint electorates with the reserva 
Uon of seats In this country the Labour Party went out of power and a Nauonal 
(jovcrnnicni came in with Ramsay MacDonald as Prime Minister The Minonties 
Sub-Comniitice having failed to reach an agreement, the Prime Mimster made the 
Communal Award in 193a Under the scheme the number of seats in the Provincial 
Legislature was mcreas^ to nearly twice that of existing Councils Separate elector 
ales were retamed for the minorities and for Bengal and the Punjab where the 
Muslims were in a majority Weightagc was also conceded to the Mushms where 
they were in a minority ancl to the Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab The Dejiressed 
Classes were also now entitled to separate electorates as a minority community, and 
3 per cent of the seals 111 each Provincial Legislature were reserved for women 
Separate electorates for the Depressed Classes caused some dissension among Hmdu 
poliucians Mahatma Gandhi was imposed to it and after the panic caused by his 
last the Poona Paa was agreed to By the Pact the Depressed Classes gave up their 
separate electorates and the number of scats reserved fur them was increased from 
71 to 14K The Depressed Classes were first of all to elect a panel of candidates, and 
from this members would be elected by the general Hindu voters 

Ihe Act of 1935 followed the Communal Award as modified by the Poona Pact. 
And so, m the consutution which was working up to the outbreak of war, separate 
electorates and weightagc conunued to obum 

A Feankenstein 

Ihis 11 a short and necessarily inadequate survey of the consntuuonal develop- 
HKnt ot communal electorates in India it is now left to me to mdicale tome genera 
conclusions in the light of the processes of thought at work whenever communal 
electorates were being discussed Here let me slate quite categorically that my inten- 
tion IS nut to indulge in rccnminationt or to raise dead issues of the past. The desire 
has been to review the posiuon in lU true perspecuve 

Since 1910 the oudook about India Induns and the place of India in a world 
society has undergone considerable change. Old behefs and opimons die hard, but 
two world wars have made men review their outlook It u a fatal tendency to examine 
events of the jiast in the light of prcKnt-day advanced views — views whi^ now have 
been rclucuntly accepted and which played no pun in the determinanon or accept 
ance of those pust events To romanticize putt events and accommodate them to 
present-day views is, m rebnoo to Indu, to cloak the Governments piolicy with a 
mantle of disinterestedness and benefaaion which it certainly did not have at the tune 
The introduction of communal electorates in 1909 was the greatest blunder com- 
mitted by the British Government m its reUboo^p with the Indian peoples. We all 
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know that m Cejrloa the lyttem wu abandooed, and that the Hilton Young Con- 
mittfr reowunended its ab^tion in Kenya Every reform since 1909 has recognized 
the mistake, hut has nevertheless contmiM to perpetuate it I say a mistake, 

1 want to put the best construction, but it is difficult not to believe that the policy was 
a deliberate one As toon as the pnnaple was conceded there was no knowing 
where it would stop Once a community has been recognized and favoured it u 
nnwillmg to give up its position of pnvile^ and, what is more, as important elements 
in other communities begm to emerge they also mdependem recogmDon 

In India today all the commiinitiet are agreed on one thing From all classes there 
u a demand for independence. The British Oovernment having exhausted the policy of 
coocession and counterpoite are now telling Indians You compote your dmerences 
and ind^iendence is yours for the taking It u true that Indians have to come to 
tome agreement, for if communal diSercnces have not been created at least they 
have been perpetuated by communal electorates Wbat it more, the claim for Pakutan 
It the logical result of the mtroducuon of this vunous element m the body pohuc m 
India. Forgive me if I give one more quotation about the harm done by communal 
electorate This is what Mr Lionel Curtis says It it hke keeping in irons 

a weak but healthy limb which only needs exercise to recover its strength 1 believe 
that if this principle is perpetuated we shall have saddled India with a new system of 
caste which will eat every year more deeply into her life In concedmg the establish- 
ment of communal represenuuon we have, I hold, been false to that trust The 
system hat eaten into the life of this people to deeply that already it is not possible 
to abolish at one stroke what might luve been refused a few years ago 

The history of Indian self government would have run a smoother course if 
Morley and Minto had not created this Frankenstein monster, which soon got beyond 
control and which now threatens its own creator 

1 do not for a moment contend that there are no differences between Hindus and 
Muslims and that some sort of safeguards will not have to be provided for the 
mmonty communities But one thing is clear it communal electorates have not 
fostered communal tension they have certainly done nothing to alleviate it The 
mischief has been done, the matter is now out of the hands ot the Government and 
Indians are told to settle their differences Itu. answer of Indian Nationalists is that 
they cannot arrive at a settlement while the force that created divisions in Indian 
society remains in power Perhaps Indians will avail themselves of the outstanding 
Bntisn genius and effect some compromise for the sake of rcasscrung that growing 
umty which was counteracted in 1909 and which the British Government might have 
done so much to crystallize 

One thmg, however is certain Whatever the system of government in India in 
the future — be it parliamentary or presidential democracy, or any other system in 
which the elective principle is involved — communal electorates must go if there is to 
be a healthy naaonhood m Indu, Taking into account all the complexities uf India s 
political life It IS not beyond the genius of man to adapt either joint electorates with 
reserved seats or proportional representauon to satisfy all sections of Indian life 

Alternanvely some inspirauon could be drawn from the Russian experiment In 
the Umoo, the racial problem is solved by the establishment of a Soviet of Nauonal 
itiex as a Second Chamber In this Soviet, the 100 million strong Russian Republic 
has the same representauon of its members as is enjoyed by the 3 million cmzens of 
the Republic of Armenia or tbe a mdlion auzens of Lithuanu 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MirriNC of tbe Associanon was held at St. Ermm s, Caxton Street, S W i, on 
Wednesday July 38, 1943 when Mr I J Bahadoor &ngh, a a , Barnster-at Law, 
read his paper enutU Communal Electorates m Indu 

Mr Hugh Molson mj., was m the Quit and m introducing the speaker said 
that Mr Bahadoor Singh s interest tn communal electorates was in a certain sense 
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acadeimc becauie he had not had penoaal eqienence al thetf wotkii^ u India. He 
bad, however made a cloae study of dut matter and had the advantage of being aUe 
to took at It from a detached pomt of new, havmg been brougfat up m the Weat 
Indies He had been m England for a considerable tune and was l^esuleitt of the 
Ux/ord Union 

Mr Bahadooe Singh then read hu paper 

Hie Chaieiian said an extremely achtdarly and carefully documented account of 
recent consatuuonal developments m India bad been read, and tome very intetestiog 
sidelights had been thrown upon the motives and mtenuons of the statrsmen who 
took part in them The lecturer had certainly dealt with one of the gravest proUems 
of Indian oonstitutioAal development, and tM Assocuuon owed him a great defat of 
grautude for undertakii^ the research necessary to produce the paper 

The Chairman did not take entirely the same view and thought that Mr Bahadoor 
Singh was apt to confiue cause and metx. It was a mistake when trymg to produce 
a consutuuon for a country to judge that constitution on what one mi^t call tfaeoreti 
cal principles. Mr Singh had said that the introducuon of communal electorates was 
altogether opposed to the principles of democratic government, what ooe should be 
more concerned about was whether the coosutuDon which had been given to India, 
and the one which would be given to India really took into account all the historical 
and racial problems which exuted Democracy and the princijile of countmg heads, 
would only work in countries where there was such a degree of umty amongst the 
people that a minmity was wdling to acquiesce m the rule of a majority There were 
some matters of such imjxirtance that men would light father than accejit any reduc- 
tion in their rights and customs — things which went so deeply into the very soul of a 
people that they were not willing to see any encroachment made upon tmaa merely 
because they happened to live in a certain geographical area A minority would find 
It particularly dimult to acquiesce tn the rule of a majority if it had no expcctatioo 
that at the next elecuon, or perhajis in ten or twenty years, there might be a cnange m 
the decision of the electorate and that the minority by using argument and jxrsuasion, 
might become a majonty 

rhe Muhammadan community in India nghtly or wrongly felt that their 
reUgion law language and culture would be threatened by any nstem of pure 
democracy on the basu merely of counung heads The Muhammadan community 
lookmg at the Hmdu commumty saw that it was more numerous, better organized 
better educated and richer therefore to the ordinary Muslim undiluted democracy 
would apjiear to be a contnvance to put him into a jxrpetual minority The Chair 
man was not surprised therefore, that, although somewhat academic thinkers like 
Lord Morley and Mr Montagu were opposed to communal electorates m theory when 
they had to become respouible tor a new consutuuon which would work they 
accepted them as a regrettable necessity It was significant that the Lucknow Pact 
accepted the need for communal electorates and had worked satufactorily, that the 
Nehru Rejxvt which did not accept them was not accepted by the Mushm coenmumty, 
and It was upon this very luue that the Indian Round Table Conference broke down. 
Mr Molson found it difficult to believe that so many great deasioos by so many 
different people over the last tlurty five years could all be due to a diwgenuous 
manixuvre on the part of the Government of India m ipo6 

There were other countries in the world which were confronted by something 
similar to this communal p’oblem m India Those countries which were more 
fortunate found that a minority or a subject community was segregated in a certam 
place In 1815 the suteimcn who were trymg to plan Europe in a way which would 
enable it to remain at peace indefimtcly amalgamated Norway and Sweden and 
Holland and Belgium and anyone who approached the matter from a purely academic 
point of view would say that there was ooviouziy a great deal m favour of carrying 
out these unificatioos. In point of fact, Norway broke away frmn Sweden and Bdgium 
bom Holland Similarly, m the case of Ireland, Northern IreUnd had broken away 
from Southern Ireland The special difficulty which dutmgiiishrd the case of Indu 
was that there the comm u nm et were scattered about the whole of that subcontinent 
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« nich a way that (in t{Me of what the advocates of Pakistan might say) it was 
obviously extremely difficult to break India up in a manner whereby there could be 
several areas m wmch either the Muslim commumty or the Hindu commiuuty might 
rale themselves and obtam respea for their own customs and way of life. 

This was why be was incli^ to think that, in spite of the very strong theoretical 
arguments against the communal electorates, the British Government bad really no 
optioo but to make a concession of that kind to a very vuile and vigorous minority 
which would not have been wiUing m regard arguments m favour of modern demo- 
cracy as a suffiaent justificatioo for thar bemg put into a permanent minonty m the 
land they had once conquered and ruled 


Sir DximiioND &iiiu thought that the Assoaabon was doing a useful service m 
discussing these important matters ]ust now All interested in the welfare and future 
of India were concerned about the present posiUon, which was such that it was diSi- 
cult to see a way ouL It was wise to look back and consider whether mistakes had 
been made in policy, from the results of which we were suffering today This problem 
of minority representatioo, as the Chairman said had a wider application than that 
of tndu Afttf this war, in the Balkans and in other parts of Europe, it would be 
one of the big difficulties of post war reconstruction. Mr Bahadoor Singh, therefore 
had done well in preparmg this excellent paper which presented an argument with 
which he (Sir Drummond) entirely agreed though he would also like to express his 
apprecucioo of the Chairman s excellent statement of the opposite view 

It was not unusual to hear rather slighbng remarks about the method of counting 
heads No doubt it was a somewhat affiitrary method of arriving at concitisioos, but 
It was the way m which democraciea achieved their political education The alterna 
tive which had been suggested for Indu — that what should be judged is not the 
numerical strength of communities but dieir political importance — led one on to very 
vague and controversial ground, and begged me question of who was to be the judge 
He had always been opposed to communal electorates though he sincerely believed 
that the system was imroduocd in what was thought to be the best interests of India 
If a system was to be dcmocrauc in spirit and in reality, any artificial groupmg of 
electorates or weightagc of representation was not only undesirable but was also in 
effective, unless one went to the length of turning the minority into a majority, thus 
makmg democracy stand on its heaa He had never been able to sec the justifiiation, 
the necessity or the wisdom of such a procedure 

In communal electorates there was inevitably a tendency for extremists in each 
commiuuty 10 be chosen Men of moderate views willing to give conuderauon to the 
claims of the other side were swept aside by the more aggressive and emotional candi 
dates As a result, the representatives selected were not ukcly to be reasonable people 
who would co-operate in important national issues, but those who put what they 
considered communal interests first He had hoped that the Simon Commission 
would see its way to recommend a Common Roll, with reserved seats, as a first step 
mwards the abandonment of communal electorates It was unfortunate that the 
Hindu boycott of the Commission prevented a full submission of both sides of the 
Indun case on that occasion thus undoubtedly handicapping the commissioncn 
The Chauman was good enough m mention the present constitution in Ceylon 
The Donoughmorc Commisnoo — of which he had the pnvilege of bemg a member — 
m drawing up that coosotunon were faced with this same problem which was not so 
acute as m India but still presented a very controversial issue, and one which aroused 
considerable feehng and agiuuon. There were communal electorates, but, fortunately 
at the previoiis revision of the coosbcubon a Common Roll with reserved seats had 
been instituted, which made it possible for the Commission to recommend the aboh 
oon of communal electorates, wWh was done The commi ssi o ners were greatly in- 
fluenced m their deciswo by the cmmng before them of mnumerable deputations 
from all sorts of communities other than those already represented in the communal 
dectorates daiimiig that they were m great danger hrom the majority commumties 
and that they must he protected and given separate leptesenupoa 
•As has h^ already said, this matter has wider rarnifiratums than India or Ceylon, 
there K was aatoculed with lebgiaQ, hut there were other kinds of minonties. Hedsd 
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not believe that any minonty could be protected by pobticaJ leorwation or by artificial 
bolttenne up of clectoratea It leemea to him that the method which wai introduced 
into Ceylon was the proper one — viz that it should be made part of the consututioa 
of the country that any proposed legislative or administrative measure which dis- 
criminated in any way a^nst any section of the population should be— <pro facto — 
ii/rrs tons The ultiinate deasion on any such measure would he with the Supreme 
Law Court of the country That was analogous to the position in the United States, 
and It seemed to be the sensible and proper method of procedure 

The Chairman mentioned religion and commumty culture These undoidiledly 
aroused great emotional reactions in any community, and should be removed as far as 
possible from political controversy If as in Ceylon discrimination in these matters 
was not permitted to legislauve or administrauvc bodies this would be more easily 
achieved Communal ehxtorates, on the other hand kept alive raaal and religious 
anugomsms and made them political issues 

It wu important in India, Ceylon and similar countries to cry to get a difierent 
kind of representation We were living in a modem world where the great thmgs to 
strive for were a decent and workable economic system a higher standard of life and 
fuller opportunties for useful citizenship These were the issues on which electorates 
should vote if they were to be in line with their fellows in progressive countnes. 

He believed that communal representanon was an obstacle to developmg an Indu 
with a truly national democratic and progressive outlook The demand for this 
artificial security grew and grew The process had gone on and on from the originally 
small Muhammadan demand in Morley Minto days and now they had come to 
Pakistan 

It was very difficult to know what to do today Any attempt to jm back to the 
beginning would be bitterly imposed and was nut likely to be tried But it was well 
worth consideration as Mr Bahadoor Singh had suggested whether some half way 
house or a method of proportional representation might be devised in any new 
constitution It might be that the Common Roll with reserved seats would not fit 
into the new design but it should be seriously considered whether a way could not 
be opened up for the ultimate elimination of communal representation in the interests 
of both majority and minority communities and of India as a whole 


Mr Wsais Anus Ali said that his father the late Right Hon Ameer All — along 
with H H the Aga Khan— was one the prime movers of the [H'inciple known as 
communal electorates He assured the audience that there was no question of any 
partiality on the part of the late John Morley who was a straight dyed in the-wool 
Liberal brought un on the same political pnnciples as Sir Drummond Shiels He 
himself was an unuergradiiate at the time and asked his father what was the harm of 
Indian rommunities voting together The rqily was that Muslims were forbidden by 
their religion tn lend money at interest and when the average Muslim of the average 
type had to obtain the equivalent of a bank overdraft he had to go to a Hindu 
moneylender and under my svstem of reserved scats, electoral colleges or other sug 
gestions put forward by Sir Drummond Shiels (all of which were raised by lohn 
Morley at the time), the creditor could if he wished exercise an undue influence oo 
the individual This was the reason for the intense desire of the great majonty of 
Muslims to reserve to themselves a free and unfettered choicr of representatives as 


accorded under Indian conditions only by completely separate electorates 

What was the cure for that? It was fair and straij^t dealing by all concerned 
There were many Hindu Princes with Muslim subjects, and relations betwee n the 
two were in many cases cordial and had been so for a very long time The difficulty 
therefore could be overcome There was no particular magic in any form of elector- 
ate, the democratic system was the best that imperfect humamty had yet devised for 
ensuring the representation of the will of the biuk of the people and whether it wax 
done in z or y manner did not amount to much provided mere was an unfettered 
choice 


He was a returning officer m the first election under the Montagu-Chelmsfard 
Reforms, and found that the communal dectorate did not produce any particulariy 
virulent communal parutans On the odier hand, he found it prothicra a fairly 
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ordinary r tp r eienu tryt Kt of peo^ dected by tb><r own UnH He would go further 
and confirm what the Chairman had md thought they had m itnke out a new 
fane in India, rejecting all preconceived ideas. If a repreaentatiTe system wu evolved 
from a horizontal pomt ot view instead of a vertical, with far wider temtonal con- 
sotuencies r epr esen tmg all the major castes and interests of the provinces, diere would 
be truly represen tative L^islatures. Harking back m the 1930 election m Fyzabad 
the majority of the Hmdu population were Rajputs of a very good kind who termed 
the most powerful commum^ To the best of his recollection there had only been 
one non Rajput Hindu rqxe^tative since 1920, and the other Hindu communities. 
Brahmins etc felt a little nettled and that their interests were somenmes left un- 
represented Would It not therefore be better to extend the pnnaple of separate 
electorates to a wider sphere? 

At a result of so-called Congress Governments (which had been largely dictated to 
by people who were not in the Legislatures), since the Act of 193; the minoriues 
espccuUy the Muslims in certain Provinces, had been so irritated and upset by the 
conduct of these Govemmentt that they were delighted when they went out of office, 
and they would not be prepared at the present moment ot until they realized that they 
would be properly treated to give up their right of a free and unfettered choice The 
future rested in the hands of uie majorities of those concerned in politics, and if diey 
would get down to the ultimate principle of the greatest good of the greatest number 
and further than that, to the pnnciple of mutual self-sacrifice there was hojie for the 
future It must, however be re-emphasized that the Muslim League, which was 
representative of the domestic mcws on India of the vast majority of its 94 million 
Muslims would never consent to the abandonment of their great safeguard against 
undue influence in elections the separate dcctorates 

Moulvi ) D Shams said that it was a fact that the differences between Muslims 
and Hindus in India were so vivid that they could not even be compared with the 
example of the West Indies In other countries there were reasons which made them 
live in complete harmony and unity In Engbnd the Muslims and Hindus ate and 
drank together but in India they would not A Hindu would not take water from 
the hands of a Muslim The mutual confidence and tolerance which were essential 
for a joint electorate were to a great extent absent in India and until that confidence 
ivas restored the present system should be retained 

There were other reasons why the Muslims felt as they did one being that India 
had never had national or representative government for any length of nme it was 
divided into a number of independent states for thousands of years which had 
resulted m the people devoting their energies to the interests of their own com 
muniues Another reason was that the majorities and minonties differenuated from 
all others in the world in that their divisions were not founded on politics but on 
religion Political views might change at my stage resulting in the corresjvinding 
change in the majority but it was very unlikely that the fundamental dinerencea 
between the Indian communities would alter 

He did not think that a joint electorate widi reserved scats could be satisfactory m 
the Muslim community it might do harm especially in the Punjab and Bengal Pro- 
vtaccs where Muslims were only in a small majority Separate electorates onfy could 
secure true representation for the Muslims 

The Rev T F Cooke said that as a District Police Officer in Indu for twenty-six 
years he had dealt with innumerable communal situations Befme the last war they 
were usually of a rehgious nature but later they were caused by communal usues, 
quite apart from religion owii^ to die changes which had come over the country 
In one locality the Hindus, who had bved in small commumues under the shelter « 
the Muslims as their shopkeepers, now owned the land and the Muslims were living 
round them as their tenants In 1914 there was a rumour that the Germans had 
1and>-H, and the Mushms started looting the Hindus and the military had to be called 
out. Again in 1931 in one village die whi^ of the Hindu quarter was set in flames 
on a mmal issue and the whede country was on the move again. The case went uuo 
oooit. He tried to scule die matter brtweeo die two eommumties They were per 
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fealy willing to letde it between thenuelvei, but the case bad to go tfanm^ and over 
a hundred men were in gaol for several mon&s, and in the end the case faded became 
so many lies were tidd If the indigenous panchayat method had been UKd tibe mmnrr 
could have been settled amongst themselves, and mstead of bitterness comiminai 
peace would have been secured. 

The system of communal dectorates was aggravating mmmiinQl tension even 
between the Muslim tribes, and efiorts to get over dus by mutual agreements had 
faded In this country dive was an idea that there could not be any democra^ 
unless there was a counting of heads but if the panchayat system was adopted it 
would settle a lot of the communal trouble in a truly democrabc manner 

Mr BAHAnooa Singh, in reply, said that he was in entire agreement with die 
Chairman s remarks rnarding democracy, but in his talk he said, whatever the future 
of the government of India if the democratic principle was involved communal elec 
torates must go He had not attempted to belitde the fundamental diderences 
between the communioes but communal electorates were not the way to deal with 
them They created a wider breach between the communities and made the setde- 
ment of problems more difficult That was the fundamental thread runmng through 
bis lecture 

Sir John Hubiack moved a vote of thanks to the reader of the paper It was 
extremely scholarly and those who had examined the progress of coiuntunonal 
development m India for the last twentydive thirty or forty years would accord very 

f ratelul appreciation to the excellent examination which the speaker had made He 
kI not alingether agree with him He did not think that the lecturer had com 
pletely demonstrated the fact that Lord Morlcy had never deserved his earlier ndc of 
Honest John nor was Lord Minto cast in the mould of a Machiavelli At the same 
time n was possible to hold views of that kind but it was a matter of history, and it 
was extremely good to find that an Indian who had neva tx sets little, lived m 
India had such a keen and well thought-out interest in the affairs of that very great 
country 

Sir John Woodhead seconded the vote of thanks which was accorded by applause, 
and Sir Louis Dane proposed a vote of thanks to the Chauman which was also 
accorded by applaus' 
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TEMPLE ENTRY IN TRAVANCORE 

In a meuage recaved from Sir C P Ramaswami Aiya, Dewan of Travancoce, 
attentMO u drawn to the following ftatiage in Sir Hassan Suhrawardy s paper on 
The Itidun Cruu Miulim Viewpoints, read before the East Indu Asioaatioa in 
November, 19^ and published m the Asunc Ravuw for lanuary, 1943 

As a result of the efioccs of Mahatma Gandhi, the progtessive State cf 
Travancore threw open the doors of temples for worship to non-caste Hindus. 
But this concession was restncted in such a way that non-caste Hindus could 
only enta the temples at prescnhed hours — afta the caste Hindus had finished 
tbar worship For the non-caste Hindus the worship had to be conducted by 
priests who could not, on grounds of supposed contamination, minister to the 
spintual needs of the higb^te Hmdus Aha the non-caste svorshippas left, 
the temples had to he washed, fumigated and purified, according to orthodoa 
nturJ, at State eapense. 

Sir C. P Ramaswami Aiya states it is untrue that the Travancore temple entry 
pmlamation was the result of the efiorts of Mahatma Gandhi Temple entry in 
Travancore was granted afta Mahatma Gandhi s efforts had failed Thm are ova 
2,000 templa to which the proclamanon issued by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Travancore applies, and m none of these u the concession restricted as to hours of 
worship or to the class of piests who may officiate It is absolutely untrue that the 
templa are purified afta non-caste worshippas leave them Since 1936, when the 
proclamation was issued, two million pasons from all parts of Indu have visited these 
templa including members of the backward communitia, and all will assuredly 
testify to the mcorrectness of the statements made m the papa 

Sir Hassan Suhrawardy who hat been informed of the communication recaved 
from Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyer, wnta to say that be was distressed to learn of 
the message from the Dewan The passage in his papa to which ohjeebon hat been 
taken was based on statements in the Memorandum on the Basts and Stntctttre o/l 
Inthan Government, written by Dr T G Paaval Spear, of St Stephen s College, 
Delhi and printed in January, 1940 He adds that his observations wae not made 
m any spirit of captious atticism indeed, he had spoken of Travanorce as a pro- 
gressive State He readily accepts the assuranca of Sir C P Ramaswami Aiya m 
regard to the position in Travancore and regrets that he made statements on die 
basu of information which now prova to be incorrect. 


{End of the Proceedings of the East India Association ) 
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INDIAN STATES IN THE INDIAN POUTY 

Br Sir V T Krishnaj^achari, k c i e. 

PouTicAUV, India ccmsutf of two pant — Briuth India, goveraed by the Crown accord- 
ing to the itatutet of Parliament and laws made by the Indian Lceulaturct, and the 
Indian States, bound to the Crown on a basis of what has been described as sub- 
ordinate co-operation The distinguishing characteristics of Indian States are that 
Parliament and the subordinate Legislatures set up by Parliament in India have no 
power of legislation in regard to them and that they are under hereditary rulers whose 
relationship to the Crown is governed by n-caties (in the case of forty States)^ engage 
ments, sanads or political usage 

The map of India, says Sir Bampfylde Fuller, may be hitened to an ancient 
tessellated pavement, the greater part of which has been replaced by slabs of un- 
coloured stone work The tessera represent the Native States ' According to official 
publicauons there are ;6a States these cover about two-fifths of India and contain 
an aggregate population of 93 millions a little less than one fourth of the total 

a ul^on of India The States vary from Hyderabad with an area of 8a 700 square 
;s a population of 16 millions and revenue of over Iji 000 ouo to sin^c villages 
with minute populaUoni and revenues of less than divided among 20 to 30 

shareholders It is well to remember however that 8 of the largest States contain 
more than half the population of the Sutes and that nearly two-thirds of the popula 
tion live in the 15 largest Slates Many of the important Sutes exined before the 
advent of the British jxiwcr in India and came into relations with the Crown early m 
the nineteenth century The smaller States with limited powers or estates — nearly 
^00 out of the 562 mentioned alxive — originally paid tributes, or were in other ways 
subordinate to important States between 1818 and 1840 they were mcdiauzed or 
made independent of the parent or superior Sutes and constituted into groups which 
eventually came to be administered by officers of the Crown In their nature and the 
problems they present these estates arc entirely different from full powered Sutes 
In between the maior Sutes and the mediatized esutes are Sutes with com 
pleic powers which do not possess sufficient revenues to afford the essentials of good 
government The distinction between these three groups— the major Sutes the other 
Sutes and the mediatized esutes — is of vital impuitance m the consideration of 
the complicated problems presented by Indian Sutes though there will always be 
difference of opinion as to the line of demarcation between the first two groups 
When settira condiuons emerged out of the welter of wars and interne disorder, 
a strong centralized govcrnmenul system was evolved in Indu which continues to 
this day with its essential features unchanged At the head of this is the Governor 
General in Council representing the Crown He has a dual capacity He admmisters 
the affairs of British India through an elaborate machmery which is desenbed else- 
where He 1$ alto in charge of the relations with Indian States (In this capacin he 
IS usually referred to as the Viceroy ) In the conduct of these be is assisted by oracert 
of the poUucal department The more imporunt Sutes have political officers hvmg 
in their capiuls other Sutes are grouped together and a political officer is assigned 
to each g^p The mam functions of the Crown in relation to Sutes fall under five 
heads Firstly, as the Sutes have no internauonal life the Crown represents them 
in external affairs and proteeb their subjects when residmg or travelling abroad 
Sutes arc therefore undCT an obligation to observe interaauonal arrangements for 
extradiuon etc Secondlv, mtersuul rclatioos arc conducted through the Crown 
Though the formauon of the Chamber of Princes has enabled the Sates to come 
together the position sull remains that all agreemenu between Sutes have to be con- 
cluded throu^ the Crown Thirdly the Crown is under an aUigatioa to protect the 
Sates, whetba they have made a contribution to the cost of the d efe nce of Indu or 
not. Fourthly while the general policy of the Crown u one of non-ioterfereoce m the 
internal affairs of Indian Sates, the Crown has the nhligatinn to see that a minimum 
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ttandaid of effiaency u mainained in the tdminutratioa and that diere u no murule 
or oppremon and to intervene and reform tcnous abuses where they eTiit. The basis 
for this IS set out m the following extraa from Lord Reading s letter to H.£Ji. the 
Nizam in 1926 

The right of the British Government to mtcrvcne in the mternal affatfs of 
Indian States is another instance of the conscc^uences necessarily involved in the 
supremacy of the British Crown The British Government have mdeed shown 
again and agam that they have no desire to exercise this nght without grave 
reason But the internal, no less than the external, security which the Rulmg 
Princes enjoy is due ultimately to the proteebng power of the Brinsh Govern- 
ment, and where Imperial mterests are concerned or the general welfare of the 
people of a State is seriously and grievously affected by thr action of its Govern 
ment, it is with the Paramount Power that the ultimate responsibility ot taking 
remedud acuon if necessary must he The varying degrees of internal sove- 
reignty which the Rulers enjoy are all subject to the due exerasc by the Para 
mount Power of this responsibility 

It IS not always easy to say when abuses m an administrauon amount to misgovern 
ment and the degree of intervention depends on the personality of the Viceroy and 
the policies followed from time to ume It u not surprising therefore that, on the 
one hand the Crown is blamed for interference without adequate grounds and on 
the other for delaying mtervennon nil much avoidable suffering had been caused to 
the subjects Fifthly geographically India is one and indivisible and it is an im 
poitant function of the Crown to secure that, in matters of common concern to the 
whole of India — economic and fiscal matters — the autonomy of States is reconaled 
with the common good of India as a whole 

For the sake of technical correemess it should be added that in the Act of 1935 
the functions relanon to States are assigned to the Crown Representative as 
opposed to the Governor-General who represents the Crown in British India Both 
ofhecs have so far been combined in the same person 

Life m the major Indun States presents special characteristics different from 
British India Much of it, even in these days, ccntics round the Ruler This can be 
easily understood In the States the ruling dynasty is at least 150 years old and in 
some cates much older and many ues bind the people to them Largely on this 
account there is more socul homogeneity than in lintish India and the harmony of 
life IS generally undisturbed even where a composite social structure exists Also a 
cultural tradition has been built up in which the old and new arc blended and there 
It pride in bang part of a unit wnich has evolved a distmenve individuality through 
many decades Ihese larger States have modelled their governmental machinery 
and admuuttranve arrangements on British India, but the spun that actuaUis their 
working differs in the respects above mentioned There is m practically all cases, 
an Executive Council with heads of departments and district and subordinate officers 
on the same ^stem as in Bnush India The judinal arrangements arc also on the 
same lines Ine rule of law prevails Land revenue settlements are on the whole 
equitable and 10 some States assessments arc lighter than m adjouung Bnush India 
Development acuviues and soaal services are alto organized on the same lines 
These States, for example, have built and arc maintaining railways of their own 
where condiuons favour it there are irrigation systems and hydro-acctric works on 
wfaach milhons of pounds have been spent, the mmcral resources are surveyed and 
worked on up-to^late methods there are large elcctncal and telephone systems, 
several Sates have Sate or Sacc-aided banks catenng for the needs of the people, 
and mantime Sates have thar portt All Sates, again, maiiiuin agricultural de 
partmena and the cooperanve movement is making fair progress Three of die 
Sates have umvernues of their own, in one of whicn the expenment of impaiting 
the highest lostmctioo in a vernacular, Urdu mstead of English is meeting with 
success Mott ot them have colleges and all have secondary and primary schoolt 
and technical insmutes. Medical rdief u widespread. The more pt^etsive Rulers 
have set before themselves a high ideal, at can be teen m the following quoation from 
a qieecfa made by one at diem 
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In tranj fieldt of activity— matt cducatioii^ rconcntation of indt^enoui 
culture, social legislatiofi, devumg of methods for asKiruting the people with the 
admuiistration, reconaliatioa of conAictisg communal and other interests — die 
Suces with their distmctive tradioons can embark on fruitful expenments, and 
It would be a pity to do anydung which would de{»ive lodu of this wealdi of 
political and administrative eiqsenence 

Some States are definitely in advance of British India in the extent of their social 
services and in development activities It u in an Indian State that there is the highest 
percentage of literacy in Indu among men and women. Compulsory primary educa 
tion for boys and girls was first introduced in an Indian State Laws to bring Hindu 
law into accord with the vast changa that have occurred in society have been under 
taken to far only in Indian States These facts are enough to refute the charge usually 
made that States perpetuate medieval conditions It is not claimed that the rate of 
progreu in all the States coming under this group hat been tatufactory A rough 
assessment may be made about a third of the populanoos m this category fall bdiind 
British India in the tonal services they en)oy about one third enjoy higher standards 
of social tcrince than in British India, and in the remaining third conditions are the 
tame as m Bntish lodu 

With the progrcuive advance of democratic institutions in British Indu the ques- 
bon of consutuuonal reforms in States assumed importance as was to be expected 
Hopes and aspirauons may overleap frontier lines like sparks across a street. 
Representative insntutioos have developed in the larger States with varying degrees of 
influence on the administration When Bntish India advanced to resjxinsible govern 
ment in the dvarchic system of 1919 and in the provincial autonomy of 1935 the 
States held back Mott of them fell that the working of the system in Bntish Indu 
had revealed stresses and strains and chat they should explore other lines of progreu 
more in aaordance with their local conditions In recent years advances m consuni 
uonal reforms have been made in some States and schemes are under active coosidera 
tion in others Progreu is essential and varutions suited to individual traditions and 
requirements should certainly be encouraged 

1 he medium Stales are in a difteult position as many of them have not 
sufficient resources to bear the burden of an organized administration meeting 
modern needs Schemes have been framed by groups of these States for confedera 
tion for purposes of judicial and police administration and development activities 
These may jirovide a solution of the problems which face the States falling under this 
head 1 he estates, which form our third clau, do not posseu the rudiments of 
good government They are now being encouraged to join their parent or other 
States on terms approved by the Crown 

With the development of Indu the range of matters of common concern between 
British India and Indun States tended to Dccome wider and wider and one of the 
most important functions of the Governor-General is to adjust the relations between 
them on an equitable basis. The first of these is Defence Many Sutes contribute to 
the defence of India by payment of tributes. Several have cetM territones for this 
purpose Sutes, again maintain mihtary forces, portions ot which have been allotted 
a definite share in the defence of the country under an elaborately designed scheme 
Such forces played an impm-tant part in the lasi war and are uking their share in the 
present world struggle in the second category fall the arrangemenu made in regard 
to the railway system of India posts telegraphs and tclepboiia The railway system 
of India IS a large one with a mileage of 41U00 In thw are comjirised trunk lines 
traversing the country from one end to another and strategic lines. For constructing 
and working these it was necessary to arrange with States the conditions on which 
such lines were to be allowed to pan through their territories and the terms on which 
Sutes should acquire and provide the lands needed and also to secure efficient pohe 
ing of the lines and a measure of uniformity in the avil and criminal laws applicable. 
Again as between the railway systems belonging to Indian Sates and those of 
Bnnsh Indu uniformia was essential in regard to safety, rates and mterchange of 
traffic Somewhat similar ptoblems arose m regard to the trunk telephone systems. 
Again, to secure umform postal and cuncncy systems for Indu apeenienB had to be 
come to with Indian Sutes In all these, existing treaties were of no value. They did 
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DM cover nich matters Separate treaties and engagements had therefore to be made 
with individiial States and a code of practice hM to be built up in regard to sub- 
sidi^ matters. 

Tnirdlv come fiscal issues. Sea customs, as an instance Agreements have been 
made with mantime States under which they are under an obhgauon to adopt the 
tanffs m force in Bntish India from tune to time and which define the extent of die 


retention by them of customs revenue collected at theu pMts. Salt is a monopoly 
ami the duty on it bnngs a large revenue to Bnush India i o effectuate this monopoly 
terms have been arrat^ed under which States that used to manufacture salt gave up 
theu nghts. Along with thu was taken up the quesuon of freeing the trade of India 
from mternal restnctions — the aboliaon of all duties levied by States on goods in 
uansit from one pan of Indu to another Similarly, arrangements have been made 
with States m regard to excise duties on matches sugar, etc The steps taken by the 
Crown in these matters have been of the utmost value to India as a whole without 


them the country could not have developed its present economic and fiscal systems 
The States have complained frequently that, in these measures theu interests were 
sacnficed to those of Bntish India, it is nM profitable to examine here whether this 
complaint has a basis in fact •• 

The policy of economic coordination and ad|uitment desenbed above paved the 
way as a more or less normal development for the All India Federation which was 
provided for in the Act of 193; 1 he justification for the scheme in the words of 

Lord Linlithgow, is Fust that the early establishment of a constitutional relation 
ship between the States and Bntish India is of the utmost importance from the point 
of view of the maintenance of unity in India and secondly that the existence of a 
central Government capable of formulating policies affecting the interests of the sub- 
continent as a whole is of direct and imtnraiate relevance to the economic cucum- 


stanccs of the India of today The negotiations for bringing this part of the Act into 
force were in progress when war was declared It was tncii decided that further 
action should be held in a^ance Later on came the Cnpps declaration and the 
events connected with it Their bearing on India s constitutional status has led to 
controversies which cannot be touched on here 


What IS to be the future of the btates’ It is impossible to forecast this at present 
Much will depend on how long the war lasts and the forces released by it One 
thing IS certain that there will be a drastic recunstrucuon of society immediately after 
the war States cannot escape the effect of these forces and will have to readjust 
themselves in response to them In the meantime they feel they can usefully devote 
themselves to the immediate measures of reconstruction, the need for which is recog 
nized In the first place it is felt that much greater progress should be made than in 
the p.>tt with schemes of cooperation and consolidation of medium states and with 
the schemes for the joining of estates to parent and other Sutes It is difficult to 
say how far this process of consolidauon should go but with the demand for higher 
standards of living among the people present ideas on the subject have to he revised 
Secondly all Stales arc convinced tliat they should make a steady effort to offer to 
their people a much higher standard of living than exists today and a much higher 
standard of social services generally A larger proporuon of the revenues will have 
to be devoted to these ends This will mean a great drive for rural improvement 
and also that Sutes should play then part in the increased industnalizauon of India 
Thirdly the pace of constitutional reforms will have to be quickened so that there 
may be as litde disparity as possible between British India and the Sutes It is 
obvious that there need be no striving after uniformity with Bntish India but expen 
meats in the assocution of the people with the Covemment should be made in accord 
ance with local traditions and senamenti 


Lastly there is the problem of the reonenution of the relations of the Sutes with 
Bntish Indu The Sutes have made it clear beyond all doubt, that they share with 
Bntish Indu the desire that Indu should attain Domimon sutus — 1 e equality 
with Bnuin — without delay, and that they would be prepared to readjust their rda- 
oons with the new India on terms whioi would be equitable to all interests con- 
cerned. There need be no doubt that these readjustments will be effected m a spint 
of give and take and of mutual understandmg 



THE FUTURE OF BRITISH TRADE WITH INDIA* 

By Sir Alfred Watson 

I START With two propositions — the one incontestable the second challenged by various 
schools of thought My first axiom is that unless in the years after the war we can 
recover and expand our export trade all the planning for social security, the Bevendee 
scheme and the like will he waste effort There will be neither the money nor the 
employment that will make them workable We have sacrificed most of the foreign 
investments the interest upon which we received in food and the raw materials for 
manufacture. To obtain tnese we have got to export in greater quantity and value 
than before, and for these increased exports we have got to find a market 

My second prOfiosiliun allowing fur a larger margin of difference of opinion is 
that if trade and industry are to be ( ovcrnmcnt<ontruTlcd and the cost of that control 
IS to be superadded to the higher wages and taxation — the contrast is with pre war 
conditions- then we shall find difficulty in selling in any market at all If we are to 
see a revival of the system of quotas barter agreements the struggle fer self suffiaency 
that are the almost inevitable accompaniments of Government control then there can 
be no emergence from the general state of poverty Here I am looking at compara 
tively loiiL term conditions Immcaliately after the war there will be an imperative 
demand for goods of every kind from practically all the world but it will be for 
goods for which the rcci|«ents cannot pay goods to set ravished countries at work 
again gootls that must Ik supplied largely on credit and financed by the Governments 
of countries that themselves will be imposcrished There will be no absence of 
demand for everything th it ran be won from the soil or manufactured What saoII 
Ik w lilting IS the ibility to |iay 

I his afternoon 1 look iKyond this period which may last for two or three years 
in which a meisure of Ciosernment control will be absolutely unasoidable to the 
years beyond when markets must be sought and the comjKtition for them ssnll be 
keen We miy well ask ourselves where they are to be found There are those who 
would turn to the cuuntnes of the South American conunent where vast develop- 
ments arc cerliin in the present century but there we shall have a most formidable 
competitor in the expand^ productive capacity of the United States seeking an oudet 
for Its manufactures And let it be rememliCTed that the greater proportion of our 
investments in South America have been transferred to American hands and we 
no longer have the claim that we had upon exports from those countries The 
channels through which trade formerly flowed have been silted up and trade wtll 
almost certainly pass along new routes 

What then of the Colonies and Dominions^ Here when we think in terms of 
expansion we are eonfronted by two big facts War bas brought to the Dominions 
an iiiiprcrcdcnted expansion in manulacturing capacity That has been a big gam to 
iIk war effort of the Allies, hut when war is over we shall find Canada Aust^a and 
New Zealand to say nothing of South Afnca in a posmon to supply for themselves 
many of the rctiuircments they have hitherto sought from us The second fact is 
that although tnese are immense countnes, they have populabons comparatively 
small CaivMa with ten millions, Australu with six and a half millions, the Umon at 
South Africa with eight millions — all these together have about half the population d 
Great Briuin When you are thinking m terms of a world market sua figures arc 
insignificant enough, even if these millions were seeking goods from outside their own 
areas to the same extent as they were before the war But that will not be their 
position Not only will they have ceased to be customers for much that they can now 


* Based on an address delivered at die Royal Empue Society under the auspices of 
the InsUtute of Export. 
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ni{^7 for thenudves the whde teotlcocy wiU be lot thetn to become compeDton in 
markM hitherto the preserve of the more highly industrialized nauoos. 

If we seek a larger and more profitable market, we must go to areas diat have 
large populations, with those populations in need of most of the things that we have 
come to regard as the necessities of bfe, and unable to supply their requirements. So 
I ocune to my thesis of this afternoon Only in Asia do you £nd these essentials for 
profitable commerce on the largest scale But it will be said that the teeimng milbooi 
of Indu and China are, taking them m the bulk, living near the margin of exutence, 
and that you cannot sell to people in such conditions It is true that you cannot bmid 
apn^table market amid an impovcnshed people You must first raise their standards 
of life Is there any difficulty about that? In spite of the industrial development that 
there has been m Indu m the present century, and the \astly increased sp^ of that 
development under war conditions, it remains true that a large proportion of the 
Indian peoples are agriculturists I submit today that it is a matter of world concern 
that the prime producer not only of India but of the world at large sliall receive a 
better return for what he has to sell Everybody admits that the farmer in Great 
Britain cannot be allowed to sink back to pre war conditions. He must have in the 
future a oetter price for what he has to sell That is a prime necessity for security at 
home Higher prices for tlie agncultunsts are also the foundation upon which pros- 
penty for the industries of the world must be built. The raising of the standard of 
life of the four hundred millions of India is a humanitarian necessity but if it were 
not It would be good business 

When 1 was acuve in Indu I more than once suggested to great men in the ]utc 
trade that the way to get rid of the mam spcculatiie dements in their business was to 
esumatc the raw )ute they would require and to guarantee to the cultivator a fixed 
price for the calculated quanti^ The system by which in a season of plenty godowns 
were filled to capaaty with the consequence that in the following year there was a 
small demand at prices that compelled the peasant grower to resort to the money 
lender was simply gambling not in |ute but in the lives and sustenance of millions 
of poor people Needless to say I was treated as a dreamy journalist without 
acquaintance with hard business affairs but since then the Provinaal Government 
has found it essentui to regulate the yearly crop sowings Somehow or other you 
have got to ensure the culuvator a guaranteed livclihooj and that at a higher level 
than in the past 

The corollary to a rise in the agnculiural price is an increase in the industrial wage 
That will be to the good in more than one way The increase in purchasing power 
will broaden the market At the same time it should diminish that ever present night 
mare of the Western worker that his wage level will be reduced or that he will be 
condemned to unemployment by the cheapness of Oriental lalxiur 

Frequently in the past 1 have made a calculation which 1 repeat today If you can 
raise the average income in India by no more than i head you create a market — 
internal and external — for / 40 o,ooo oou of new goods a year And what is true of India 
is true also of China Ihe &st stdl holds lU glittering pnzes beside which the 
sterling resources of the Reserve Bank of India sink into insignificance 

No current idea is more erroneous than chat the better trade is fostered when 
exchange of goods is between an industrialized country and what I may call a back 
ward area You have only to glance at a table of world staustics of trade to discover 
that the more flounshmg business is Bone between the industrialized nations That 
must be the answer to those who fear that the more rapid industrializauon of India 
forced by war conditions will mean a restriction of markets The very reverse may be 
antiapated In India you have a country in which nearly all that we regard as 
nr«v««iri« are without the reach of the great bulk of the population Let Indian 
industry expand as it may it will be gencrauons before Indu will be m sight of 
supplying oeedt that will grow with every nse in the level of the population 

In making that calculation, let me remind you that the growth of mdustry in 
Indu has beu sleaddy falhng behmd the increase in the population In ten years 
Indu has added fifty mUlions to the mouths to be fed and die bodies to be clothed 
There has been no corre^xuduig increase in the numbers engaged in industry, but an 
actinl derline as the older milage handcraftsmen have failea to meet the eompeacioa 
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of th« Duchine Whatever leadjuAmenti war may have made, thete cannot have 
greatly disturbed the uneven balance between industry and agriculture. 

Of the magmtude of the market that it open or can be created there is no doubt. 
Certainly there it none in die American mind Writers on economics in the American 
press are insistent on the opportumnes that will ofier themtdvet in Indu to the pro- 
ducts of the United States And though most of them concede that we must have a 
seat at the feast, it is usually an inferior place below the salL That this is not a 
rhetorical exaggeration is {dam from a warning recendy given to his countrymen by 
Mr KarlMattusch,svritmg m ifmenesM It is also, he says, in our own enlightened 
self-interest that we devdop a scheme by which we share with Great Bntam and 
other nations not only the world s raw materials but also the world s markets, because 
we alone — although our isolationist im{>enalists may be dreaming of it — cannot hope 
to MUsfy the demands of an expianding world economy Bntish exfierience and skill 
will be a vital element m any such scheme if it is to be successful We may be 
grateful for that kindly thought 

America need not fear that any attem{>t will be made on our part to exclude her 
from the Indian market. None was made in the days when we had absolute power m 
Indu We no longer have the power even if we had the will Fm twenty years past 
India has had abscilute economic inde{ieDdcncr and has exercised it without regard to 
British interests The story of India s tariff legislation — iniDated let me remind you, 
by English members of the Executive Council — is a story of measures aimed at the 
mam British ex()orts to India in the past The exploitation of India with which we 
are recklessly charged is a myth surviving from the early days of lohn Com{any and 
has no remote relation to the facts of the present century There is no such record in 
colonial history as the manner in which British industrial interests have been sacrificed 
on the altar of India s welfare 

As the Indian market has been open to all comers in the past on equal terms, so in 
the future we ask no better terms for ourselves than are accorded to others and none 
better than we shall give in our own market to the products of India At this {mint 
1 must utter a warning Sections of Indian politicians have been clamounng for the 
afiplicalion of the political clauses of the Atlantic Charter to their country is not 
so certain that they will be as eager to accept the economic implications of that docu 
ment -greater freedom of trade a lowering of tariff harriers access to raw materials 
for all nations on equ-il terms India is one of the high tariff countries Her indus- 
trialists have drunk deep at the well of economic nationalism It is not without sig 
nificance that the memorandum recently addressed to the Government of Indu by the 
Fedcrauon of Indian Chambers of Commerce supported the proposal that India s large 
sterling credits should be applied to the acquisition without delay of Brinsh invest 
ments in joint stock comjunies The English insestor would not object provided he 
were given a fair price for his holdings but no {lolicv could be more short sighted in 
the interests of India If India s internal imlustrv and her trade with the outsiw world 
IS to bring a substantial rise in thh conditions of her peoples then not only the {iresent 
Bntish investment in the country together with the sterling balances will be required 
India mutt have many hundreds of millions of capital for new entcronset and mutt 
seek a large projmrtion of these abroad To that capital she mutt offer secunty or it 
will not be forthcoming India will be in a better financial position than most ocher 
great countries after the war but with all the nations clamorous fm new capital for 
reconstruction the will not be able to make any hard bargain or to dis{)ense with the 
life-blood of her existing industries 

What India will immediately require after the war will be a full equipment of 
machinery for her {iresent and her new industries Nearly all that she now possesses 
will have been worked to destruction The railways the mills, the collieries, road 
traiis{>ort by motor — all will have to be re-equqijied. New industnes mutt obtain their 
appro(>riate cools With her comparatively small reserves of hard coal and her vast 
water power Indu offers a wonderful opporturnty for the ap{dication of electrical 
energy to every branch of her new industrulizanon so etca{)iiig a major evil of our 
own past industnal growth In no distant time I tee the whw of the railway system 
of In^ turned over to electriaty Imagine what that mutt mean in the demand foe 
cajntal and apphanccs of every descrqitioii. 
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AD dut d em a n d viU alter dm character of her unports. That p roceaa of change 
waa already m operatum before the war 

Wnbng some seven years ago in Lloyis Ban^ Renew I called attemioo to die 
fact that the new generanoo of nog^ish btuineu men were falling back m the compett- 
Don for trade m India There was a disposinon to ding to the old hnes of commeroet 
whidi were dymg before our eyes, and a failure m embark on fresh ventures How 
far the process of^decay bad gone before the war is seen in the fall from the British 
proportion of 6i per cent of India s imports m 1914 to 25 per cent m 1939. An 
Ansencan writer Miss Kate MitcheU, puts die same observation mto these words 
No one can deny the vital and constructive rdle played by Britain in laying the 
foundanons for India s material progress in the modern world but the fact remains 
that the British did not complete their work They destroyed the foundauons of the 
old self-sufficient economy but were unwilbng to complete the construcuon of a new 
one to take its place 

I put the posiDon blundy Unless the new generation of Bntish business men re- 
captures the pioneer spirit of men like Sir David Yule, Lord Cable and the first Lord 
Irichcape, unless it is prepared to take risks, if it is to be marked by the timidity of 
the years jetween the two wars, if it is content to sit in its chairs in palatul offices in 
Calcutta or Bombay or Rangoon bebevtng that business wiD come of its own accord, 
then It would be far better to retire from the market altogether and be content to 
preside as a mourner at the funeral of Bntish trade in the hast Either that or it 
must accept Government control at every stage relying on Government credits with 
the certainty that if Governments cake the risK they will also claim the lion s share of 
the profits 

Above all a new vision is required That is true over the whole field of our 
foreign trade In the past we were relymg far too much upon a few staples which 
other countries were ceasing to want. Mr Karl MattuKh puts the posmon thus 
Bntain s export industry was geared to cotton manufactures accounting for one 
third and coal and steel accounung for one fifth of her total exports She mutt 
radicaUy transform her industrial set up if the is to maintain her position as a leading 
exporter Are we after this war to have a repcnnon of the expvience after the last 
war when the Indun market enriched by war profits, was iluodcd by American 
motor-cars and by cheaper Japanese goods in every caccgray from matches to bicycles 
and piece goods? There will be the same temptation to slackness In the first years, 
the home market denuded of supplies of every kind will offer a readier and possibly 
more profitable oudet for business The countries of the Continent backed probably 
by large Government credits may seem to offer less risk than the East If the easy 
path IS to be chosen then after the brief time of high prospenty we shall awake to the 
tact chat others — the United States Australu and Japan — are almost impregnably en 
trenched in the more distant markets To recover lost ground will require an enor 
mous and expensive effort We have got to be in at the beginmng which means 
preparing now 

After all we can start if we are determined to do so with enormous advantages 
We have a firm footing in the Eastern markets The much-criucized merchant 
agencies have experience and skill at their command They know the people with 
whom they have to deal and they enioy the confidence of their customers The Indian 
stafls are trained in transacuons in the English language The mam shipping services 
are British, and although Indian nanonalism will ceitainly want to reserve the coasul 
trade any such endeavour will probably be short lived Navigauon Acts have become 
an outworn device for countries that seek a world wide trade as India must in her 
own material interests It has been well said by Sir David Chadwick that In the 
ume of Akbar one moderate-sized modern steamship of 5 000 tons gross sailmg once 
a month, would have been suffiaent to carry the whide of India s sea-borne tram In 
1930, ships exceeding eight million tons grou cleared with cargo from ports in India 
also in that year anouier nrullion tons of snipping left Burmese ports Ihe commonly 
expressed belief finding its place m nanonalism literature, that the Bnnsh have de- 
stroyed an inmienK trim carried on by Indian shippmg is another of those myths m 
which InHun affairs are so rich. 

Already I have spoken of some of the larger (^>auogs for trade m Indu that ate 
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obvuNu enoueh, but in a ^tfacnng of btuines* men I shall naturally be asked for mote 
particulars. My answer u that it is scarcely possible to set a limit to India s neei^ 
tears ago an e^iisiastic manufacturer of optical instruments told me that he srauld 
not be content until every household m the world had its pnsm Innoculars. We have 
not arrived at the stage when we can contemplate that for India, but the manner m 
which the sewing madune has penetrated to every village is an example of the enter' 
prise that is wanted When we grasp the fact that the import of motor vebidcs mto 
Indui before the war exceeded the total volume of all Indiaa imports a century before, 
we have another example of the possibilities that lie ahead The manner m which 
India has been induced to smoke the cigarette provides a further instance of how trade 
and mdustry may be developed Most far seeing of all was the man who m a land 
where most of the population walks barefoot set up a modern shoe factory and made 
a succeu of it. The held of commeroal advance is almost coextensive with h uman 
need 


I have scarcely glanced at the Indian poliucal situation, but the position after the 
war will be one in which we cannot look for any spcaal recogmtion of the Bntixh 
position CJur people in the country will have no privilege not enjoyed by others, and 
will seek none Our only advantage will be that we are already on the ground The 
future British community in India has to rcci^nize the Indian as an ct]ual and them 
selves as guests If that relationship is to be satisfactory on both sides, British com 
merce must see to it that the men who represent it in India have both some acquaint 
ance with the languages of the iicopic and respect for the various cultures of the 
country In plain language, we have to abandon any attitude of superiority and to 
come nearer to sympathy with Indian thoughu 

humming up everything that 1 have to say today it would be that as a consequence 
of the war we have to face a radical change in world economy and that change wtU 
be even more apparent in the bast chan dscwhcrc llic process by which Japan in 
the course of hall a century transformed herself from a sea locked poople into a wmid 
power in coinmerci and industry is at work amid populauons vastly exceeding the 
seventy or eighty millions of Japan Ihc pocess of change may be much more rapd 
than It was in the case of Japan New and formidable compeutors for trade are bemg 
born but that need not affright us if we face the situaUon with the high courage and 
cntcr|)risc ot the men who built up our foreign commerce 1 hese developing coun 
tries will iioi only be compeutors in our past markets As they grow in internal 
prosperity they will be better customers than diey could possibly be while living in 
the jiriniitive eundilions of the past Nor need the industrial labour of the more 
advanced countries fear that it will be swamped by the goods of people working at 
lower wages and with fewer of the amenities of life 1 hat is a bogy that all recent 
experience should dispel 1 he Indun and the Chinese worker arc going to demand 
more and mra-c of liic 1 heir standards have already risen markedly And it u to 
that continuing rise that wc must look tor that expansion of our own trade, without 
which all our dreams of a Ixitcr future for the BriUsh worker will prove the mock 
ing mirror ot mirage , 

Lest It be said that 1 have been looking to the narrow personal mtercsts of bsg 
business, let me s,iy that, while the taking of ruks deserves its reward that is really 
the smallest element lo which we have to have regard What u at stake when we 
look to the Last is employment for our people and the yield to nauonal revenues that 
every successful enterprise must make If we repudiate Government control as ham 
pering and ulumatcly disastrous wc may yet look for Government encouragement of 
every form of endeavour that will improve nauonal welfare and at the same ume 
raise the level of life throughout the East. 

Addressing Indians trained m Britain last Saturday Mr Bev in is reported to have 
said We believed that the more prosperous India s ^00,000,000 people were, the 
more prosperous we should be. We held it to be a great opportiuuty with our 
saentihc and industrial development here to raise the cconoouc status of that vast 
country That is the theme of what I have said this afternoon Unhappily as I 
read that passage I had just come from glaocing over an official communication from 
another department of Government, wtoh Udd a listening puUK The intensive 
development and divemficatioo of Indian industnes now occumng is expected to 
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reduce United Kinsdom poit^war eiportj to itiU lower leveli. In rim cUrii of 
Gorcrnment ideas of the future I am oo the tide of the Bevins, and I tubout that it 
IS tune that Ministers and their departments came to some clear-cut conclusions as to 
future policy and all said the tame thing If Government is to play its part m the 
mood of depression and defeatitm of the document I have just emoted then it were 
better that we closed the ledger and proceeded to wind up the ^rs of the Bntith 
Empire Agauitt such waving! of the white flag of surrender I cast my vote 


THE ROYAL NETHERLANDS NAVY AND THE WAR IN 
THE FAR EAST* 

By Vice-Admiral CEL Hblfrich, k c b 
(Coirmander in-Chief Netherlands and Netherbnds East Indian Forces in the 
Far East) 

It » with great pleasure that I accepted the invitadon to say a few words to 
the Press on the occasion of this conference 

My contact with the Press of the English-speaking countries has always 
been most pleasant I have always been very pleaKd to sec the large 
amount of smcc that has been given to the Netherlands and her territories 
overseas Tms is one of the many mamfcstations of hospitality and friend 
hness that we Nethcrlandcrs always experience m the Brmsh Common- 
wealth as well as m the Umted States of America 

At the same time, we have sufficient self-confidence to realize that we 
have a n^t to claim to be treated as good comrades by the English speak 
mg pcopla Holland is a completely loyal ally, who has at all times placed 
all her resources at the disposal of the general war effort 

Allied warfare brings with it the danger of dispute, for the interests of 
all the parbapants ate not always the same That unity, which is so 
essential, can only be mamtamed provided the participants know how to 
make considerations of prestige and self mterest subservient to the general 
cause In this respect the Netherlands fortunately need not reproach 
themselves 

We know how tcmblc is the lot of those m the countnes occupied by 
the enemy— m Europe as well as the Far Eas^ We know that only the 
greatest possible exertioa of our combmed forces and complete unity can 
speed th^ dehvery from the enemy’s hands 

On December 18, 1939, I was appomted Commander m-Chicf of the 
Netherlands naval forces m the Netherlands East Indies 

The European Powers with terntones m the Far East were of the 
ofnnion that the balance of power m the Pacific was determined by the 
balance of power m Europe For these reasons the European Powers 
maintaine d only small forces there 

Jiman speemted on the mihtan weakness of these countnes and for 
decam feverishly prepared herself m war 

The result was that when war broke out m September, 1939, in Europe, 
only Japan disposed m the Far East of the means for an offensive policy 
* Bsseri oo u address to the Naval Press rnnfi-ntw 
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In view of Japan’s rapaaous hunger raw materials and her t em to na l 
ambitions, it appeared to be not unlikely that Japan, talnng mto account 
the fact that me war m Europe woula preoccimy the >^^stem Powers 
entirely, would strike at a moment most farourablc to hersdf. 

The Netherlands, too, duposed of only small forces m the Far East 
But the Netherlands commandcrs-UKhicf made two resolunoiu 

The first resolution was that a Japanese attack would not find them un- 
prepared. The second was that once war had become an estabhshed fiict 
It would be waged with the full energy all the fra-ccs at their disposal and 
m an offensive way 

When the Jajmese launched their treacherous attacks on Pearl Har 
hour, Manila and Singapore, the Netherlands immediately declared war 
upon Japan The Japanoe did not understand this gesture, for they had 
not yet violated Netherlands territory But by now we have come to 
realiK that the Japanese do not understand anything of Allied faith 
They can only sec then own interests and all their actions serve to 
further those national mtcrcsts 


The Netherlands in the Indies understood that it was necessary to view 
the war in its widest sense and that, m fighting this war, it would be im- 

K ible to maintain rigidly the idea of defending their own territory 
ch submarines were in action immediately m the Gulf of Siam, whilst 
Netherlands aeroplanes and troops parbapated on the pemnsula of 
Malacca The Royal Netherlands Navy took their share m escorting all 
Allied convoys to Smgapore 

On the other hand, when it came to defending our own temtoncs we 
received the loyal support of the British, Amcncans and Australians. Un- 
fortunately, help in sufficient quantity could not reach us in time, and so 
in the battle against Japan the Netherlands East Indies were compelled to 
succumb temporanly 

We fought, however, until the bitter end, our sailon and soldiers as 
well as our avilians, so we can continue to hold our heads high 

Our tough, determined resistance delayed the progress of the Japanese 
until suffiaent defensive forces could be accumulated m the neighbourmg 
tcrritones to hold up the Japanese advance It goes without saying that the 
Dutch continiicd the fight when the Netherlands Indies were temporarily 


lost to the Japanese at the bcgmmng of 1942 

The Dutch had already demonstrated this tough, detemuned resistance 
when m 1940 the Nctherkmds in Europe were occimied by the Germans 
During OUT fight agamst the Japs m the Dutch East Indies our air force 
has performed admirable deeds I am speakmg now of the Dutch Naval 
Air Force and the Air Force our Royal Indian Army, of course with the 
support of Amencan and British Air Forces. 

Our Naval Air Force was mainly depending on Catalina flying-boats, 
excellent reconnaissance planes, but not specidly designed for bcmibing 
operations and weakly protected against enemy fighters. 

After the Japs hao succeeded m occupymg and establishing several air 
bates m our territory, their Zero fighters were very active Reconnaissance 
got extremely nsky for our Cataunas, but thar crews todt the risks and 
kept on performing splendidly until the bitter end 
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In accordance with our offensive strategy, air attacks on steadily advanc- 
ing Japanese supp(»t bases were often desirable 

So our Catabnas made many successful bombing attacks, too, and they 
had to do thu always without fighter protection But they id it despite 
dangers and losses 

Her Majesty the Queen has awarded the Military William’s Order, 
ctunparable to the Victoria Cross, to both the Air Forces of our Navy and 
Indum Armv 

It proved unpossible to produce fighter protection for the Allied strik 
mg force under command of the Ehitch Rear Admiral Doorman Every 
naval expert will realize the great disadvantage thus involved, but we had 
to row with the oars we had in trying to stem the Japanese advance 

I admire gready the courage and morale of my men to take great risks, 
especially if these promised to result in inflictmg greater damage to the 
eneim 

Tne Dutch submarine commanders did not hesitate to operate in 
shallow waters One of these fine men attacked a Japanese convoy which 
had just dropped anchor ofl the coast of Sarawak in British North West 
Borneo to disembark troops The water depth was only thirty feet, and 
the enemy convoy was protected by a cruiser and several destroyers 
Nevertheless, he attacked and destroyed three troopshijis and a tanker 
He got away safely with his submarine, but unfortunately he was killed 
afterwards while supervising a demolition job during the destruction of 
our naval base at Sourabaya He got the Military William s Order posthu 
mously 

We Dutch are still in the Paafic, doing good work with our warships, 
planes and merchant navy 

In December last year 952 Dutch and Australian guerilla fighters and 
Portuguese evacuees had to be transported from Japanese-occupied Timor 
to Australia As the Japs have strong forces in Timor it was quite a nsky 
job, but a Dutch destroyer did it, according to schedule, makmg three trips 
to Timor 

We Netherlanden are a seafaring people and we understand that the 
loss of a piece of territory cannot end a war As long as the enemy does 
not dominate the oceans and as long as we have the support of overseas 
temtiH’ies and loyal allies, we contmue to fight the enemy with all the 
means at our disposal The temporary loss, however, of the thickly popu 
lated areas of our empire makes it extremely difficult for us to expand our 
forces At the mmnent our navy has bem reduced, through losses, to 
about one diird of its original strength 

Our hght cruisers, destroyers, submarines, gunboats, smaller craft and 
planes are now serving upon, over and under the seven seas 

These ships are 100 per cent Dutch shim, administered by the Nether- 
lands Admiralty, but workmg under British or American operational com 
mand Co-operation is excellent and Bntish and American Commanders- 
in-Chief have always been full of appreciation for the spirit and devotion 
to duty of our commanders, officen, non-commissioned officers and men 
Many of the men of our navy and merchant navy arc Indonesians who, 
Quite as a matter of course, have remained loyal to Queen and country 
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You will understand that it u our desire to inctease our share in the 
joint warfare of the Allies, and this we shall do as soon as the hberaticm of 
Dutch tcmtcMies gives us the opportunity 

As loyal allies we feel compelled to help with all our mig^t to bring 
this war to the finish, that is to say, the unconditional surrender of w 
enemy powers, which implies, at the same tune, the liberation of all coun- 
tries now under the yoke of the Axis 

I can be brief with regard to the future of the Pacific war It goes 
without saying that I am fully confident and that tins confidence never 
left me, not even when the Netherlands East Indies were temporarily lost 
I am not, however, optimistic about the time it will take to force Japan to 
capitulate Japan has been able to conquer vast areas, and m this manner 
she has been able to create more or less controlled safety zones around her 
It will first be necessary to penetrate these zones very deeply before it 
will be possible to inflict those rapidly following blows at Japan s heart for 
which we all long so much 1 hese penetrations require a series of amphi- 
bious actions of which the success can only be issurcd when we have local 
“ command of the sea which me ins tint vs t have sufficient superiority on 
and above the sea, sea power and air power, operating in close co-orduia 
tion And the building up of such a force is once again a question of sea 
transport, its protection and bases 

The distances in the Pacific arc enormous Some of the areas which 
these forces will have to cover arc wild and have never been developed In 
many places the climate is unhealthy and enervating Australia is the 
only country of industrial significance situated near the war zone 

It goes without saying that tn these unfavourable circumstances the 
advance can only be slow The progress can, however, be considerably 
accelerated if the Allies succeed in destroying the Japanese navy and ship- 
ping Japan will of course, endeavour to delay this as much as possible 
Through this destruction the Allies would obtain that freedom of mobility 
which is necessary to take large convoys through the seas now dominated 
by Japanese air and sea forces It would mean that the various Japanese 
garrisons, cut off from their supplies, could be attacked with large forces 
In that case, support on a large scale could be given to China through sea 
transport and the offensive power of that brave and loyal ally would be 
enormously increased 

Finally, 1 should like to remark that during my journeys across the 
globe this year I have been struck by the favourable manner in which the 
relations between the different Allies are developing The realization 
“ united we stand ’ is gaining ground This increa^ fcclmg of solidanty 
IS by no means superfluous, tor the convoy of the free pieoples has not yet 
reached safe port by a long way I hope that the comradeship, under- 
standing and appreciation which have been born in these times of danger 
will be mainuined until the end of this war and for ever afterwards 

Our Allied convoy will continue to be threatened by storms lor a very 
long time after this war The International Code tA Signals contains die 
followmg signal “ Let us stay together so that we may suppmt each 
odier ’’ I hope that this signal will contmue to be flown over me ships of 
state die United Peoples. 
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THE BATTLE IN THE JAVA SEA 
By Jh* J N C. van Heukn 

{Tke author wot present at the battle ) 

One look at the map of the Dutch East Indict will convince every underitanding 
reader that the defence of Java hai been a very difficult task Once the surrounding 
islands were lost and Java t au- force was beaten down, it became almost hopclett for 
a very small naval force to prevent any landings on the very long island The enemy 
could send transport fleets from Macassar Street, from the Southern China Sea and 
even swarms of small craft aCTOSs Sunda Street from Oosthaven 
On February 19 1943, Rear Admiral Doorman had succeeded m smashing at 
least one ol the tenuclcs that threatened to strangle Java His night acuon off Bah 
had finished and completed the work done by the Army Air Force and the American 
Fortresses 

But the Japanese could do without their Bah base In the last week of February 
the movements of large transport fleets in Macassar Street and in the west were 
reported 

The question as to what point on the 690 miles of coastline the enemy m^t 
choose to land became of deasive importance for the Dutch Army Command 'Hie 
approaches of several possible landing places were mined by the Navy Nevertheless, 
tiwrc were enough suiuble landing-places left to make any planning of troop move- 
ments mere guesswcNk 

The Dutdi East Indies Government had its offices in Batavia The Army head 
quarters were in high and cool Bandung When things bepn to look critical the 
Government moved also to Bandung For these reasons the centre of gravity of 
Java s defence might have lain in the western part of the island The more so because 
in Bandung were the very few munition factories which Java possessed Bandung 
was surrounded by mounuios and was certainly the most suitable defence position on 
the island On the other hand, in the east were the naval base Surabaya and the oil 
town T)epu Both had to be held as long as the Navy operated from Java 

It was clear that whatever the size of Java s army might have been it was almost 
inevitable that she was split into two widely separate parts 

One can understand how important it became for me Naval Command to attack 
the eastern landing forces and to bring relief to the weak eastern wing of the defend 
ing army A navS battle near the landing places might delay the landing operations, 
while also sufficient evidence was obtained as to the exact landing place The Army 
Command might have an opportunity to concentrate in time at the right place 

Admiral Helferich concentrated his striking force in blazing hot and bomb-shaken 
Surabaya At the time the force consisted of five cruisers (the Dutch De Ruyter and 
lara the British H M S Exeter the Australian H M A S Perth and the American 
U S S Houston), together with mne destroyers (H M S Encounter Electra ]i ter 
Hr Ms. Witte de With and Kortenaer and U S S Edu/ards Alden Ford Paul Junes) 
The Dutch Naval Air Force made strenuous efforts to locate the already moving 
enemy transports This proved to be almost impossible After the heavy losses of 
the preceding weeks the Dutch Dormers and Catalinas faced a daily increasing air 
st reng tl i of the enemy Reconnaissance became certain suicide Without hesitation 
the crews took off but there were no replacements Incessant bombing of aerodromes 
had in the meantime almost worn down Java s Army Air Force which had already 
suffered such heavy losses m Malacca and in Macassar Street. The at one tune far 
seemg eyes of lava became blmded 

Admiral Helfench had now moved to Bandung From there he gave Rear 
Admiral Doorman orders to make mghdy sweeps along the north coast of Madura 
The greater part of the Allied Smking Force sailed together for the first tune 
though most of the ships had sailed under Doorman s command before It might 
have been difficult for such a mixed force to co-operate effiaently but, while Door 
nan s task was definitely not easy, U might perhaps be called simple For he sunply 
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had to attack. He had 10 take up poHOou aomewfaere near Surabaya until he 
received lufiicieat evidence of the whereabouts of the enemy fleets. Then he 
intended to staK another mght batde, unrular to the night »tUKk off Bali, at the 
moment when Uie enemy covering force was handica|^>e<r by the landing operatioos 
and could not leave the transports alone 

The succeuful timing of his attack depended largely on sufficient air recon- 
naissance 

The first sweep north of Madura brought no results. Reports were, how 
ever, received mat the enemy fleet had entered die Java Sea and was moving west 
ward close to the coast of Borneo The Allied Striking Force returned to Surabaya to 
refuel As so often before this day too, Surabaya was heavily bombed The mam 
targets were, of course, the harbour and the naval yard it seenied a miracle that none 
of me essenual fighting ships were hit. 

At dusk on Thursday, February a6, the Alfied force left Surabaya for the last 
time When m the fauways the ships pasted each other at a few yards distance to 
take up their posinont m the line cheers burst from the crowded decks Thousands 
of officers ana men from all parts of the world shouted them wishes to their AUied 
comrades before going into batde — their first and last battle together for the common 
cause They all knew what the odds were, and they did not m the least expect a 
resounding naval victory On the contrary, they knew that a sacrifice was askecf from 
them, a sacrifice that might enable the defenders of Java to make a successful stand 
and to keep up a long resistance. Time had to be won To have a foothold m Java 
might prove of pneeM value later m the conflict 

In clear moonlight the Allied force cruised at high speed north of Madura But 
again no reports araut the enemy were received Instead of returning to Surabaya at 
dawn Rear Admiral Doorman steamed farther west, hopmg ea^ly for air reconnais- 
sance reports JapancK planes in the morning dropped a ^ tombs Exeition and 
lack of sleep began to weigh heavily on everyone During the bst weeks most of the 
crews had been almost conunuously at their action stations during the night and 
undergone seemingly endless air attacks during the daytime 

At noon Admiral Doorman gave the order to return to Surabaya The high 
expectations of the crews threaten^ to end m an anticlimax 

The striking force was already entering the roads in the mmefields that close the 
gap between Madura and Java when at last reports came in Enemy transport fleets 
had been sighted west and north west of the island Bawean Thn were already 
moving souuiward The total number of transporu was forty five The number and 
the position of the enemy warships was however not clear but it was evident that 
there must be several covenng scjuadrons Doorman turned his force around m the 
narrow channel through the minefields Soon the Allied Squadron headed north west. 

That the Allicil Air Force was almost totally beaten down did not, however imply 
that the Japanese were )ust at ignorant about Doorman s movements as he was' about 
theirs When Doorman s about turn was reported they probably concentrated their 
forces, sent their transports back to the north, and steamed full speed south-eastward 
to meet Doorman s force. 

At about 16 00 (Java time) enemy ships were sighted by the Dc Ruyter Very 
toon afterwards the enemy s overwhelming force and his superior fire-power became 
clear About eight cruiKrs, among which two Natis (8-inchX Mogamu (6-inch), and 
several lighter cruisers screened by thirteen destroyers became visible 

Fire was immediately opened at very long range between two runmng bnes on a 
westward course The Allied destroyers steamed parallel to the cruisers on the port 
side of the cruiser line De Ruyter and H M S txetrr were soon under very havy 
fire from two or more enemy auisers while the other cruisers only had to cope with 
one opponent Around the De Ruy^ one could see die rising water columns of 
nine- twelve- or fifteen-gun salvos. The Japanese fire was rather accurate, but at dus 
extremely long range of more than ten miles the Allied ships at first sufoed no 
damage 

After a quarter of an hour die enemy was teen to put up smoke s cre en s. This 
could only prove that the Allied fire had been successful Doorman tried to shorten 
the range and close in on the enemy by a sharp turn to ataiboard. 
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Now the nn^ became much ihotter, aod ntddenly a heav^ bUck pall of smoke 
was seen m nse m the enemy line. One enemy ship was hit and burned fiercely 
IIk Allied fotce had not a very long time to enjoy this success. Soon afterwards 
the first Allied ship, HX.S Exeter was hit. Smoke and steam poured suddenly 
out of both her funnds. An S-tnch shell had hu the mam steam supply m the boiler 
room It was a very unlucky hit. Twenty^two of her men were Uled She lost 
speed and had to drop out of the line She turned to port. The other cruisers 
steamed only a httle farther ahead and then alto turned to port to cover H M S. 
Exeter llie ship was too valuable to leave bdund and at the same ume too important 
lor the others to contmue the battle without her U S S Houston was now the only 
Stnch cruiaer left. Unfortunately, she had only two of her three turrets in working 
order the third having been hit by a bomb a few weeks before 

The Dutch destroyer Kortenaer had orders to escort die first damaged cruiser, but 
when she turned the Kortenaer was torpedoed The ship broke and sank within 
thirty seconds. The time was now 5.ao p m , aod the battle had already raged for 
over an hour When the Kortenaer was sunk, torpedoes were seen by several other 
destroyers. It seemed that the Alhed force had run mto an enemy submarine 
line wmch covered the landing area against attacks from the east 

Doorman turned his force to the south The Japanese now launched a destroyer 
attack Between smoke screens the Allied destroyers counter attacked and a fierce and 
contused destroyer battle developed Here H M S Etcctra was lost. Survivors from 
the Kortenaer watched the Japanese destroyers attack From theu- rafts they saw two 
Japanese destroyers blow up and sink, and they even thought that a third destroyer 
was lost. Anyhow the Japanese did not succeed in pressing home their attack 
against the cruisers 

Doorman steamed southwards while at the same tunc H M S Exeter escorted by 
the Witte ie With limped at a few miles speed to the south.east in the direction of 
Surabaya One stray Japanese destroyer broke through and tried to attack H M S 
Exeter She was driven nack by the Wttte de With who intercepted her The first 
salvo of the Wttte de With scored hits and the Japanese destroyer turned away 
Doorman was successful in his withdrawal southward He closed in on the Java 
shore and then changed his course to west Here H M S lupiter was suddenly tor 
pedoed by a submarine many suriivors reaching the nearby coast of Java 

It was already night, but darkness had not come The full tropical moon made 
visibility almost as good as in daylight. Any ship could be seen miles and miles 
aw^ 

'Hie Allied destroyers had launched their torpedoes and were running short of 
fuel at least, they had not sufficient fuel left to light their way at high speed west 
wards to Tandjong Pnok They were ordered back to Surabaya 

Now Doorman turned his four cruisers again north in a last attempt to reach the 
transport fleets It was too dangerous to go mto Surabaya harbour, they might find 
thernselies bottled up there the next mermng by a superior force and bombed to 
pieces from the air Moving to the east in an effort to escape from the Java Sea 
would only bring an eoooumer with another strong force perhaps even capital ships 
while there was no dunce of attacking any transports The only target that was sail 
worth a last sacrifice were these transports To reach them by evading the covering 
force during the mgbt called for a last all-out effort. 

The clear mooimght made it, however possiUe for Japanese planes to shadow the 
four cruisers Almost mcessandy small ntres were dropped overhead, these flares 
could be seen scares of miles away Any Japanese force received warnings about his 
approach long before Doorman cotild guess that an enemy was m the nei^bourhood 
Steanung a north-westerly course at high speed Doormans ships passed unex 
jjecteefly thnmgh a swarm of rafts with survivors of the Kortenaer This is what an 
eyewitness cm die rafts said 

A silhouette, rapidly growing in size loomed up to the south. It changed 
gradually from greyish black to silvery grey Thanks to the bright moonlight, it 
soon took shape. The ship was movmg at exceedmgly high spM, there was no 
doubt about t^ Suddeidy we all reco^ized her as Die De Ruyter 

Sooo we ^xitted the omer amtext— Houston Perti and /ssw— following behind 
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the flagship at resolutely aa ever The Exeter had dropped out and not a auigle 
destroyer was to be teen From the stars I could tee that their course was due north- 
north west Once mote dlfey were on their way to engage the enemy Suddenly I 
became acutely aware that I Indeed for the last time at these ships. This mutt be 
their voyage of death It was not a very reasoned thought, but later it proved m be 
only too true 

It was an unforgettable sight, those beauuful cruisers at full speed ghttenng 
with the silvery light of the moon— the Dutchman, the American, the Australian, and 
another Dutchman They were coming straight at us and nearly passed over our 
heads. The rafts turned over and over, but even all the sea water we swallowed could 
not drown our shouts We saw the men runmng on deck They passed us at such 
dose range that the first three sped past us on one side and the ]aea on the other I 
even thought I could recogmze a friend standmg near his Bofors guns on the Java t 
deck. 

Then all was over The wake of the Java made us turn another somersault. 
When 1 was able to see again the line of cruisers had merged once more into a black 
mau at the horizon We did not have to look at the stars to know that in that same 
direction must be the enemy 

One of the cruisers had thrown a large flare, and the Kortenaer t sun Ivors were 
rescued later on by H M S Encounter, who guided by this light came and picked 
them up 

Doorman put all the power that was left in him in a last bold stroke He could 
only hu(ic that it might land at the right place However it did not 

One hour after midnight he was intercepted by a strong force of cruisers and 
destroyers It is probable that the enemy had even received reinforcements since the 
afternoon 

Dutch submarines were in the neighbourhood They evpn saw the Japanese 
cruiser line but the speed of the now developing battle put them very soon out of 
range 

rire was opened once more Ibe moonlight made a battle at five miles range 
possible The crushing supcrionty of the enemy s fire power was soon felt It is 
reported that the De Kuyter received early hits but as yet no decisive damage was 
done Suddenly the Ue Kuyter and Java were almost at the same moment shaken by 
explosions Both seemed to be hit by torpedoes and sank quickly Houston and 
Perth succeeded in breaking off the engagement and decided to make their way to 
Batavia They reached Tand|onc I’riok the next morning (Saturday February 28) 
They left ininicdiaiely after refuelling but did not succeed in breaking out into the 
Indun Ocean The Java Sea was scaM already by powerful enemy cruiser squadrons. 

On Sunday H M S txeier after the most urgent repairs had been made also left 
to make an attempt to escape She was accompanied by H M S Encounter and 
U S S Pope At forenoon already she reported three enemy cruisers Nothing was 
heard of her thereafter The shon message speaks for itself 

llie java Sea had become a Japanese sea Huge Japanese transport fleets moved 
southwards and at three points of Javas coast strong enemy forces were landed 
After a few days the Dutch army had to fight without air support against an enemy 
that was everywhere at least five umes stronger As the Navy had done before dw 
Army could oo only one thing — that was to uiow that it perhaps lacked many things, 
and that it certainly was short of almost everything except courage 
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JAPANESE REUGIOUS POUCY 

By H H VAN WlTZSNBURO 

Anyone who doa not agree with the Japanese way U thinking must be cxtermi 
nated Ideas that are not in accordance with our Tcnno-idca arc intolerable either 
within or outside our country s frontiers 

These words were spoken by the Japanese Vice-Minister of Propaganda Okumura 
shordy after the occupation of the Netherlands Indies and he added that anyone 
offering resistance would be driven out by force 

The Japanese weekly S/itAo has emphasized this dcclarauon by stating 
Against the Anglo-Saxon idea of individual liberty Japan must place the ideal of 
her Tcnno-idea 

The mterprcution which, particularly in the years gust bctorc the war the Jagianesc 
have gi\cn to the Tenno-idea clearly shows that this is not only a guide to the worldly 
power of the Mikado but also to his religious authority Fur a Tong time there has 
^n a strong tendency in Japan to assign to the Emperor all religious authority A 
general aim is even evident in Japan to incoiporatc the Chrisuan religions including 
me Roman Catholic religion, in a new Chrutian structure the pracucc of which is 
to be brought into conformity with the Japanese nauonal thought which is a modified 
definitiun of the Tcnno-idca In this new Christian structure the Erngicror would 
occupy a position similar to that of the Pope in the Catholic C hurch 

Anyone reading these two iguutaiions in the light of this tendency in the Japanese 
avowal of faith will understand that there is considerable disijuist in Catholic and 
Protestant mission circles in the Far Fjst lliis is evident Ironi a report in the 
Swedish paper SvensJ^a Morgenblade! of March aa, which stites that according to 
informauon reccised from me Netherlands Indies missiumry aLtivitics arc being 
carried on by friends of Kagawa the well known leader of the ) ipaiiese Christians 
The latter has undertaken the resfionsibihty for the Catholic and Protestant missions 
on the islands 

1 he question now arises whether Jagian will make Shintuisiii the state religion of 
the subjugated peoples 1 he Japanese State concludes the report is, from a rdigiuus 
point of view, linked with the disine person of the Emperor 

Ihe disquiet which prevails in Christian circles with regard to lajians religious 
principles must undoubtedly be shared by the Muhammadans m spite of all pacify 
ing statements made by higrdy placed Japanese statesmen on this subject The I enno- 
idea permeates Japanese life and there is no reason to suppose that m governing the 
occupied territories the Japanese wdl suddenly abandon it. 

Flowcvcr propaganda for the Tcnno-idca will have to be gradual llie japnese 
realize the imponaiKC of law and order for consolidating the conquered jiositions 
and thus for the conunuauon of the war agaiiut the Allies llie Koran is still law 
for the more than 100 radlion Muhammadans in the occupied territories now under 
the heel of the Japanese Whoever mtcrfercs with the Koran will soon learn that he 
has unleashed forces which once they have been set in motion cannot be stemmetl or 
diverted, not even with the bayonet, the strongest weapon in Japnese hands 

The Japanese are no masters in the art of persuasion They have certainly 
acquired ^reat profiacncy m the handhng of arms, but if they rely on this they will 
soon learn to their cost that they cannot keep in check ppulations of millions of 

n ile once they have been whipped up mto rdigious fanatiasm 

t would be a cardinal error to undcresamatc the japnese in this respect It must 
not be supposed that they do not realize to the full the great dangers attached to every 
interference in the Muhammadan religious sphere Therefore their repeated assur 
anecs to the Indonesians that they can rely on absolute freedom of religion need create 
no surprise. On the contrary, it would have been surprising and the height of 
stuj^ty if the Japanese had omitted such declarations 

For under Ne th e r la nd rule there was alMolulc religious freedom The Japnese 
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could oot promise leu than that. Onljr their moootonouf repetitioii of the same 
solemn assurance creates doubt about thar real mte nu ons 

The Japanese ate {^jnna a crafty game m the Far East. To tbar oft-repeated 
assurances of rebgiout freedom they always append the declaration that this did not 
exist under the Anglo-Saxons and w Dutch As in many other fields, the line they 
follow IS not definitely straight. Sometimes, fortunately, it shows sharp devutums, 
enablmg us to form a generu idea of their rt^ intenuont 

Among these must be counted, in the first place, a broadcast from Radio Batavu 
on religion and culture, m which it was stated that it is the Japanese intention at 
far as & Southern regions are concerned to elevate rebgion and culture by meant of 
Oriental culture in general and Japanese culture in particular The stamp of 
Japanese culture — that is, of course, the Tenno-idea — is therefore to be imprinted on 
the Muhammadan and <^er religions in the Far East. 

Further, at abopt the tame time the Indonesunt were advised, alto via Radio 
Batavia, to remain faithful to Muhammadanism as the one and only religion A 
Muhammadan library was established at Batavia where twenty persons were put to 
the task of studying the hutory of Muhammadan culture on Java Especully the 
Italian propaganda centre — even more so than the German — was greatly impressM by 
this and declared that the opemng of thu library was the clearest proof of the religious 
freedom existing under Japanese rule Evidently this was done to remove the 

unfavourable impression winch the monotonously repeated Japanese assurances on the 
lubiret had made on the rest of the world 

ror, instead of confining themselves to a single c^csal announcement broad 
casters in Japan and the occupied countries vied with each other to convince the 
world of Japan s toleration It became too much of a good thing 

A discord in the orchestra of this Axis propaganda came from the so-called Free 
India Radio wNleh on July a sent out an ad^-ess by a famous Muhammadan 
theologian in which the latter, on the basu of numerous texts and pronouncemenu 
of the Koran incited his listeners to fight for right and )iistice and the libcratioD of 
the Muhammadan countries from aU oppressors but ^rticularly to fight against 
foreign aggression It is true that his address was directed against Bntith policy in 
India, but at the speaker made no specific distinction his attack against ‘ foreign 
aggression might apply equally to Japans treacherous attack on the Netherlands 
Indies Malay and the Philippines 

On August I 1942, ToLyo announced that tribute had been paid to name 
religious customs by the fixture of official holidays, including the Islamic New Year 
the bulhday of Muhammad Ashura Garebeg Mulaud etc' Anyone familiar with 
the subject knows that all these holidays had Tong existed under Netherland rule, but 
in the usual way they were presented as something enurely new 

More recently— (j- some months ago — Tojo the Japanese Premier found it 
necessary to attempt to refute British reports by once again announang absolute 
freedom of religion, now presented as having its roots in the Japanese Constmition. 
Further the Japanese military admimstrauon arrang^ a four-day conference at 
Batavia of Muhammadans from all parts of Java This conference, which was to 
start on September 4, was to be fallowed by the customary thirty-days fast. 

It IS remarkable that no further details of this conference have been given by 
Tokyo Loud propaganda tnimpetings announced that the Lebaran the end of the 
Muhammadan month of fasting on October 13, had been rect^nized by die 
Japanese They had apparently quite overlooked tliat they had alrea^ given this 
recogmnon whra they compded the list of oflkial religioiis holidays This recog- 
muon too, means nothing but the continuation of what has existed as long as hving 
memory goes back The only difierence was that, whereas die Dutch alkiwed two 
holidays the Japanese granted only one, to the regret, no doubt, of the Indonesian 
population, who, like any other pe^e, tike a day M 

To sweeten the bmer piU aM to stimulate enthusiasm foi the New Order, the 
Japanese arranged on that day public concerts of mihtary music, necial bus setnoes, 
etc And appaiendy to theu- own suipnse the Indonesians flocked tc«ether bom far 
and near in colourful dresses and high spirits. A hobday like Lebataa is ode- 
biated by all Indonesians in high qanti, for if there u an opport u nity for straihiig 
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■boot they kne no tune in dremng up Nothing in tfau jmtifiei the conclusion thit 
they have suddenly begun to burn with enthusiasm for the lapanese and then co- 
proqienty sphere 

At the end of November a declaration was sent out by diie Axis radio stations, 
including those of Germany and Italy, that Japan would refram from molesting 
vessels carrying pilgrims to Mecca. To this guarantee three condiuons were 
attached 

1 The Japanese Government were to be notified of the date, route and final 
destination of die vessels 

2 The vessels, crews and passengers had to refrain from all acts connected with 
militaiy and pobtical matters. 

a The vessels had to be used exclusively for the transport of pilgrims 

In paying tribute to the generosity of Japan, Axis broadcasters carefully avoided 
to mention that the guarantee was far too late to enable the pilgrims in the Nether 
lands Indies to be in Mecca at the appointed nme in Decerns In this way Japan 
gained a whole year, and as was almost to be expected she has now started to 
announc that the coming had] will be sabotaged by the British The intention of 
course is to make it plausible for Japan herself to prohibit the pilgrimage under this 
mendaaous and utterly fantastic pretext, posmg as ’ the protector of the Indonesians 
against the terrorist attitude of the Anglo-Saxons and their allies 

With this too obvious game the Japanese will not be able to mislead the Indo- 
nesians 

Another typical example of Japan s wavering pohey is provided by the fact that 
the commander in-chief of the Japanese forces funeral Imamura at the beginning of 
December 194a, for the umpteenth time promised freedom of religion Appar 
ently the Indonesians were sail doubtful of lapanese tolerauon or they had it brought 
home to them that Japans words were not translated into deeds In any cate 
Imamura convened a conference of thirty three Muhammadan leaders of Java in 
eluding Had|i All Mansur the well known leader of the large Mohamadijah 
Society and a man of high integrity 

In the peculiar language of the Japanese radio it was stated that Imamura was 
aided by Mansur to create the impression that this prominent Muhammadan had 
gone over to the side of the Japanese To strengthen this impression the following 
words were attributed to Hadgi Mansur 

Muhammadanism will be protected and native religious customs will 
likewise be respected and recognized No interference will be attempted with 
purely religious matters 

By way of explanation |i should be mentioned that the Mohamadiiah Society is 
doing excellent work in the soaal and educational field It has founded numerous 
schools and clinics for the poor Had)i Ah Mansur was always loyal to the Nether 
land administrauon and the obvious conclusion is that, in order to enable the Soaety 
to conunue its work, he has submitted to Japanese mstrucuons against his will A 
man of such high moral standmg as Mansur would not condone the brutal aggression 
of the Japanese. He has the exutence of bis Society at heart. Mohamadi]^ is his 
hfc. 

Numerous examples could be Quoted from Japanese propaganda which throw a 
dubious light 00 the general line followed by the field of rehgioo It becomes m 
creasmgly clear that the whole aim <A the Japanese is directed towards the umficauon 
of the various religious tendencies and socicues, not only the Muhammadan but alto 
the Chnstun and Buddhist toaeaet. When once ihu process of amalgamauon has 
been completed and the variotit idigious tendencies and intntuDons have been 
brought under one central direction u will, of course, be easy for the Japanese not 
only to control them, but also to promote the penetration of the Tenno-idea 

On Celebes the Christian uni^tion has to a considerable extent been completed 
Accordmg to Japanese reports, a federaaon has come into existence comprising 
“ Christian insntutions of mote than ten difierent sects which have mote than a,ooo 
churcfact. These Christian sects, according to the Japanese radio on March 33, 
1943, ** served as political insBuments of the United States and Great Bntain.” The 
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founding of the federation is leferted to as a developineiit m hoe with the course tt 
the war in East Asia. 

In Hongkong the ei^teen existing Protestant Christian sects — according to the 
Japanese — have Been united in a Hon Aong Chrutiao General Church to famtate — 
the motive should be well noted — doser collaboration with the Japanese Chrutian 
organizations 

That these organizanont themselves are under war conditions, more strongly 
influenced by the mighty military clique in Japan than in normal umes is, of course, 
obvious 

It IS, indeed, comparatively easy to effect the process of unification as far as die 
Christian churches and instituuons are concerned because they cover only a small 
field compared with that of Muhammadanism Similarly easy is the umheanon of 
the Buddhist societies, particularly in the Netherlands Indies, where Buddhism had 
only a minor influence But outside the Southern territories, as in China, Japan is 
also busy creaung order According to a radio message from Tokyo of May la, 
1^3, they have established the Central Buddhist C^ncil for East Asia m 
Shanghai The purpose of the Council is — 

To unify the various Buddhist sects of China to enable them to play their 
part in the prosecution of the war and to give them an opportunity of develop- 
ing their Buddhist principles and chanty 

Chairman of this Council is — a Japanese! 

(fn May 29 it was intended to hold another meeting in Tokyo this time of young 
Buddhist cittzens of Greater East Asia under the auspices of the Federanon of Young 
Buddhists in Japan ssnth the intenuon of oooperauon in the prosecution of the war 
It IS noticeable that in both cases the first point on the programme is the prosecution 
of the war This acquires a deeper meaning through a later disclosure of Radio 
Tokyo— VI/ that the conference of young Buddhists 1$ spcaally sponsored by the 
Japanese Ministries of War and Nasal Affairs The conference was to be attend^ by 
representitises of the Dutch Ijst Indies and other territories occupied by Japan 
All this clearly proves japan s aim to make the various religious currents in the 
occupied territories subsen lent to the prosecution of the war — if to make them a 
jioliliial instrument the very thing ^or which they unjustly blamed the Anglo-Saxon 
and Dutch C osernments This aim is entirely in the line of Shintoism and the 
1 enno-idea 

With regard to Muhammadanism espcnally Japan docs not mince matters When 
announcing various Muhammadan assemblies on Celebes and elsewhere it was 
dctlareil thit these serseil to discuss ssays and means for co-operating with the 
J ipanesc forces for the prosecution of the war Not a word was said about religious 
discussions Prolialily lapan considers that the subjugation of Muhammadanism to 
her vsar aims has made sufficient progress or else she realizes that it is no use trymg 
to lead the outside ssorld astray by telling lies We may ukc it for granted that the 
above mentioned meetings are enforced and organized by the Japanese 

llie same applies to the conference of the representatives of ten million Muham- 
madans of Malaya and Sumatra held at Singapore early in April of this year This 
conference too which should have been held in a religious spint, was characterized 
by many military parades and ended in resolutions promising co-operation with Japan 
in order to carry on the war In the end the Muhammadan representatives were 
forced to pay homage to the monument erected m memory of the Japanese soldiers 
who fell in tne battle for Singapore 

Once or twice Tokyo radio for a change announced resoltmons to co-operate in 
building a co-prosperily sphere It goes without saying that after all this phrase 
just means co-operation m the prosecution of the war 

Fvcntually Tokyo threw off the mask entirely in a broadcast on April aq when 
announcing a huge meeting tn Medan for May 8 In order to give the affair a 
religious air they spoke of a Muhammadan assembly not an Indonoian (a word the 
Japanese are very fond of) The assembly was held under the title Crush Bntam 
aim America Rally to reflect the opinion of ten milhon Muhammadans m Malaya 
and Sumatra. Forward in their statements, as the Japanese are apt to be, they knew 
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on April 39 d»t on May 8 a resolunon would be adopted voiang the firm aim to 
ooopmte widi Japan, while at the tame tunc prayers would be said for the over 
tfarcm of England and America and the successful continuaaon of the war of Great 
Asu 


Japanese instigation in the phrasing of rcsoluuon as well as prayers u clearly 
perceptible 

We are justified in asking how long the Japanese will be able to induce the Indo- 
nesians to help dieir war effort. It teems difficult to imagine that the Indonesians will 
do to willingly and without complaints 

In this connection we are reminded of two great Indonesian leaders In the first 
place, of Dr Soetomo whose last advice to tlw people of Indonesia given shortly 
before his death was Beware of the Japanese I 

In the second place, we think of Or Tjipto Mangoen Kocsoema one of the most 
aggressive opponents of the Dutch administration who at the outbreak of the Pacific 
war ended an urgent appeal to his countrymen and the Chinese inhabitants of Indo- 
nesu to back the Dut^ Government to a man with the following words And 
now with Allah into the war I 


FARTHER INDIA 
Bi L F Rushbrook Wnii^Ms 

The cultural links between India and the countries now known is Burma Thailand 
Indo-China Malaya and Indonesia have for long been rccognired as both important 
and intimate Politically the connection is less clear despite the evidence of history 
We know that Indian dynasties rulnl over powerful ind highly civilised kingdoms 
whose memorials in stone have been recovered almost within living memory from 
the engulfing jungle We know also that commerciil tics of some intimacy persisted 
between the mainland of India and her colonies (to employ a questionkegging 
term for lack of something better) in Indonesia and elsewhere What we do not know 
IS whether any political connection existed ifiart from an occasioml trade agreement 

If we were to apply to these overseas settlements the analogy of contemporary 
Indian practice inside the homeland itself we should find some grounds for believing 
that no such political tie existed For whenever a Kshittriyi Prince migrated from 
his ancestral soil he was always at pains to establish his complete independence from 
the ra/ under which he had b«n nurtured Indeed the history of India is full of the 
interneanc wars of parent and offshoot states which arc illustrited in highly 
typical shape frdm the unusually detailed material preserved hy the various branches 
of the Rathor clans The closer the blood tie the greater the pride in common 
ancestry the more fixed was the determination to resist all semblance of political 
nibotdination In view of this consideration it would appear on the face of it, un 
likdy that the settlements of Indian nationals overseas regarded themselves as any 
thing except independent kingdoms Nor docs it seem prohahlc that there ex sted in 
India any such tradition of maritime imjicnali m as would have led to the forcible 
subordination of these overseas settlements to a metropolitan authority Thus while 
Indian ships sailed the seas and a flourishing commerce obtained for many centimes, 
die ladian Ocean never wimessed the establishment by an Indian Power of the tort 
of empire based upon maritime supremacy of which Western history provides so 
many striking examples 

I am at some paint to make this point clear because I am sure that the case for 
bating upon India what mav be called the security arrangements upon which any 
pott'war setdement for South East Asia ultimately depend is strong enough to dis- 
pense with any historical precedent. And I advise anyone who withes to find out 
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the ioft of shape which a post war settlement in these latitudes ought to take, to make 
a point of studying Mr K. M Panikkar s latest book * With the penetration which 
characterizes aU his wmtings he sets himself the task of determiniiig exactly why 
Farther Indu was subjugated so quickly by the Japanese, and of suggesting the 
precautions which must be taken if strong politics, able to defend themsmes against 
agnession are to anse in this all important corner of the globe. Mr Panikkar has 
flowed previous writers in the finding that the divorce of interests and of sympathy 
whether real or apparent, between rulers and ruled was the fundamental cause of 
Japan s quick success, but unlike them he proceeds to give real content to a generali- 
zation which at first sight looks all too facile For the fact is that a great many of 
the ruled dtJ light upon the side of the rulers whatever the extent and senousness of 
their discontents, they certainly did not want to become part of the socalled Co- 
Prosperity Sphere That there were in all these countries pamsans of Japan is un 
questionable, but it would be difficult, 1 think, to find anywhere any substantial body 
of opinion which welcomed the Japanese for the sake of their beaux yeux They 
were regarded as an instrument and only as an instrument, by which their supporters 
hoped themselves to attain an authority of which the first exercise would be to expel 
the forces of Nippon. No the true cause of Japanese success is to be found less in the 
passivity, or hostility to Europe or pro-Japanese feeling — all three terms 
have been used indiKriminately by many writers — of the indigenous inhabitants than 
in the sheer impotence of these inhabitants to affect the military issue This impo- 
tence may in p^ have proceeded at least in some places, from the mistakes of a 
rfgime essentially organized for peace and not for war which proved incapable of 
adapting itself with sufficient speed to the staggering bouleversement of every accepted 
strategic lay-out which inevitably followed upon the occupation of French Indo-China 
and the temporary eliminauon of American sea power at Pearl Idarbour ffut only in 
part 1 he real explanation lies in the indisputable fact that no territory organized on 
colonial lines no small Power like Thailand no country in the transitional 
stage of politics or economics can command the local resources particularly in the 
way of heavy industry that total war necessitates Thailand and the Philippines 
despite the political independence of their peoples, presented no more formidable 
obstacle to Japanese arms than did Burma or the Netherlands East Indies In each case 
the will to resist was unquestionably present and was in many msunces displayed 
by deeds of great if hopeless gallantry It was the means to resist that were lacking 
It IS one of the great merits of Mr Panikkar s book that he keeps a fair balance 
between the moral and the material factors both in his analysis of the past and in his 
synthesis of the future Ultimately the two fanurs meet in one common conclusion — 
namely that the colonial system for all its merits as a transitional regime and as a 
stimulator (naiens palms) of nauonjlism is as dead as Queen Anne at least in the 
economic sphere In the political sphere granted the right change of emphasis — of 
whiih there is already healthy evidence m Britain and elsewhere— it has probaUy a 
useful service to perform m supplying the trained experience of which the demand is 
certain to outrun the supply m tne post war world Indeed one of the greatest practi 
cal obstacles to clear thinking about the future is the failure particularly noaccwle in 
the case of American planners, to distinguish between the polmcal tutelage of the 
European Powers in Muth East Asia and the economic system with which that 
tutelage has, for the most part fortuitously been accompanied This confusion has 
been responsible for some rather impracticable suggestions relative to international 
control (at distinguished from interiutional interest and mteroanonal coorduunoo of 
high policy) of territories whose inhabitants would according to the best evidence at 
present available deeply resent any such juggling with their destinies With all such 
plans Mr Panikkar deals in a spirit of jiractical statesmanship 

In treaung of the fundamentals of post war security, Mr Panikkar witc|)( dis- 
unguithes between sea-power and land power Despite the historical jirccedeots, the 
dubiety of which I have illustrated he believes that India s contribunon wdl be mainly 
exerasM by land I am sure he is right here, just as I fed that he is right in reoogniz 
iDg the importance of India as a base for the sea power of the United Nations rather 
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thin IS I maname factor of prune rank u her own right He itrenet the unportanoe 
of cloK Fclaaoni with China, whose interest in the entire area under survey, in view 
of the great economic and political interests of her nauooalt, is very great, he justly 
emphasizes the identity of interests between a Free China and a Free India, and 
the virtual dependence of one upon the other for the safeguarding of vital s t ra ttyc 
arteries. Similarly, the secunty ct South East Asu demands an equally close un£ 
standing between India and Indonesia, whose maritime power wul supplement, for 
the procccDon of the entire area the land farces of wluch India will be able to 
dispose. 

A bird t.eye view of the political pattern suggested by Mr Pamkkar would en- 
visage, in effect, an inner and an outer circle On the periphery would stand Bntain 
and America hnked with each other with China with India and with the Nether 
lands-Indooesia partnership Within, there would be even closer and more direa 
ties between India and Inwnesu, and at the very heart of things a solid group con- 
sisting of a duplcz India — Hindustan and Pakistan— bound by treaty to an autono- 
mous Burma This tripartite group, m effect seems a logical necessity if the tangle of 
interests is to be sorted out but I can foresee that it will be among the most heavily 
criticized of the many controversul arrangements projected in the book 

I should like to be able to follow the author in the details of his set up for South 
East Asia, in his wise remarks upon the abiding dannr of the gratuitous Asia 
versus Europe complex and upon the rdle which the Powers of Europe including 
France, still have to play But I am not prepared to re-state the author s conclusions 
They must be studied in his own v/otds and it is no part of my purpose to write a 
Child s Guide to a book which ought to be chewed and digested ' by every serious 
student of Eastern affairs 


INDIA RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


By H I Fells 

The appointment of a new Viceroy has already revivified Indian demands for a 
resumption of earlier efforts to negotiate an agreement concerning India s future form 
of gosernment with the spokesmen of the principal party organizations in that 
country Mr Rajagopalacnari has hastened to express nis conviction that the 
royal road to a Ktticment of the Indian problem is to restart negotiations from 
wbeie they stopped m April last year and that a supreme effort should be made, for 
the sake trf internaaonal fellowship to continue what Sir Stafford Cripps thought at 
that titne to be a fruitless endeavour The aim is commendable but the underlying 
suggestion — te that the intervening period has witnessed any fundamental change 
in the inherent antipathy of Mr Gandhi and his colleagues to India s active collabora 
non with the Unitra Nations in overcoming totalitarian aggression and tyranny — u 
in direct conflict with all the available evidence and u thcrciOTe unlikely to command 
accepunce in authontauve quarters either in the United Kingdom or the United 
States. 

During the last eighteen months fortunately American politicuns and pubbcisti 
have acquired a closer knowledge and understanding of the essennal elements of the 
Indian situation than in the preying eighteen years After all, as Mr Herb er t 
Matthews, the specul correspondent of the New Yor\ Tunes wrote in a recent 
despatch sumnung up the impressions gathered during a year s visit to India, the 
history of Indu for Americans began with the Cnppt Mission ^ We discovered 
lotha hardly more than a year ago In New York at that tune one was indoctnnated 
mainly wtm the Congress picture whidi ** showed all India, from eminent sdiolars 
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and big indiutrialuti down to the poorest peasants in a village, Berody dem a ndi M 
independence and detenmned and eager to luck the Bntish out Hie Bntitn 
were faithless, hopeless, chantv less imperialists whose only object m India was to 
squeeze out her lifeblood and inadentally to rule by dividing the Hindus and 
Muslims 

The reality, as the famous American ctHTCspondent discovered during his patient 
and prolonged investigations m India itself, was very different from me Cragiess 
version. In his own words 

Gradually the kaleidoscope began to take on a vague pattern which did not 
conform to any of the pictures that had been so confidently presented The Con- 
gress picture weakened with dismaying rapidity for one who wanted to believe 
in It, and in the course of time an overwhelming mass of evidence was built up 
showing that the Congreu claim to represent India was not true or fair The 
vast majority of Muslims were against them 1 he peasants had no pohtical 
consciousness, and where they had voted fur the Congress they did so bemuse of 
tbc religious value of Gandhi s magic name plus the power of the tx-ganization 
and much money supplied by rich Hindu banias and industrialists, and the 
supjxirt was not nearly so extensive as the Congressites claimed There are great 
stretches of India where Gandhi has never been and where his name is virtually 
unknown at least nine out of ten poliucally conscious Muslims in British 
India arc with the Muslim League 

India s tragedy is only too clear It lies in the inability of the Induns to get 
together in the effort of the Congress to get totahtarian control m communal 
jiulitics, in the opjirubrium cast ujxin those who walk the middle way Brdliant 
minds and characters like Rajagopalachan bir Tej Bahadur Sapru Sir Mirza 
Ismail and Sir C P Kamaswami Aiycr have no popular tullowing and indeed are 
const ml targets for criticism because they arc lilierals seeking a comjiromisc amid 
the mass of communal and sectional {xiliticians who know no such word as 
compruinisc 

But liow can Indians get together^ How can a nation be made where none 
has existed lieforc where language race religion and culture arc as jmnted as on 
the Luropcan Continent? What form of government has the modern world 
evolved which suits such a situauon? 

It may well be that the link between Britam and India which initially was mainly 
ccunoniic will ultimately revert to that basis Meanwhile it is certainly an advantage 
from every poiiu of view, that American opinion has bcjpm to realise that even after 
one hundred and fifty years of Bnush rule — duected unceasmgly to welding India 
into one admmistrauve economic and poliucal unit — national unity remains a dream 
IS not yet a stdid reality Sooner or later ne must continue to hope Indian nauoaal 
ism as the child of the Bnush Kaj will also become lU heir but how soon — as in- 
formed Americans arc increasingly conscious — depends on Indian sutcsmanship 
rather than British Pending that desirable consummauun — which awaits agreement 
concerning the dislnbuuon rather than the transfer of political power — we are en 
utled m America as elsewhere to recall some of Britain s unchallengeable contribu 
Uons to India s advancement in many fields Let us remind ourselves as well as our 
American and other allies that as the outcome of our trusteeship and guidance India 
will embark on self government possessing an admmistrauve system of unsurpassed 
efficiency parliamentary forms of government, power mdustries which rank India 
among the first eight industrial countries of the world an external trade surpassed m 
volume and value by only five other countries and an internal trade many tunes 
larger a public debt almost wholly producuve, represenung investmenu in pubhc 
utilities almost enurely State-owned, and at least the nuclei of scientific agriculture 
only requuing full dev elopment by Indian Governments and Parhamentt to ensure a 
happy and prosperous peruuntiy 

As close analysis will prove the lour mam streams of Indian devehmaent — 
educational poMical, social and eonnomic— are, m effect, tributaries of the Thames, 
not of the Ganges. The ideas and ideals, the economic and equipment 
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and technique on which the Indian independence movement feedi and flouruhes are 
all imported — all British The Legislatures which seek to exercise the power hereto- 
fore vested in the Mother of Parliaments are based on the Westminster model which 
diOT rank as sacrosancL The industries which arc displaang British manufactures are 
udhziim British machinery and for the most part were launched by British pioneers 
usmg British capital Prc British India did not possess a Parliament, a newspaper 
Press, or even a prmnng plant In Indu we were the pioneers of the industrial 
revolution as well as of poliocal freedom In each sphere our contribution has been 
fundamental and will endure 

It «nll be Lmd Wavell s first aim, white missing no opportunity to promote India s 
further pohncal progress, to maintain these past achievements intaet His second 
aim, inseparable from the first will be to carry forward the full mobilizauon of India s 
resources essential to secure, in con|unctiott with the other units in the United Nations 
group, the final and complete annihilation of Japnese imperialism Ihere is no 
reason to assume that the Congress Party as now led would prove to be tillable 
allies in the furtherance of either of these two vital objcetives A political organization 
which, in relation to domestic politics is professedly unconstitutional in us methods, 
and in relation to internauonal affairs is professedly pcifist, has no useful function to 
perform in India until victory has been achieved llie collective resignation of the 
Congress Mimstrics in 1939 as a protest against the Viceroy s action in declaring 
India in common with the rest of the Lmpire to be at war with the Nazi Fascist 
Powers, crystallized these two main strands in Congress policy in a single hasty and 
ill-considered action It is hardly necessary to recall that prior to 1939 Congress 
leaders repeatedly declared their abhorrence of the totalitarian pwers brutal and 
aggressive plicies, and indeed sharply cnucized the United kingdom (lovernments 
fwurc to combat these policies by every means There was thcrelore no suggestion 
that either Indian sentiments or Indian interests necessitated non prticiption in the 
new conflict or indeed that the Viceroy s declaration was unconstitutional 

fhe Congress leaders however preferred to use the war as an opportunity for 
plitical bargaimng in fact as an opprlumty to enforce the csublishment of a Con 
gress Ka) And, at a )uncturc when renewed attempts arc iKing made to rcopn 
negotiauons with Congress and to revive former efforts to establish a more repesenta 
tivc Covernmenc it is imprtant to form a clear prception of the exact conscijucnics 
that would have ensued if this importunate demand reilcraicd with increasing in 
sistence between 1939-I94a had been conceded In a scntcnci as the declarations of 
the Muslim leaders made clear the sequel would have been civil war 

Prior to Gandhi s leadership the Congress Party, in the mam was evolutionary and 
constituuonal The Mahatma guided by his inner voice has made it revolutionary 
and unconstitutional Preaching nonviolence his recurring civil disobedience cam 
pigns have led invariably and inevitably to violence and general tension Urging 
communal collaborauon he forced one of his oldest and ablest colleagues the former 
Congress Premier in Madras (now a lone and pthctic wanderer in the plitical 
wilderness), to resign from the Congress Executive for no graver offence than an 
endeavour to meet Mushm denunds halfway Nominally a friend of the ifepessed 
Classes he coerced its leaders by fasung, to abate a justifiable claim for 
separate electorates A champion of the peasantry and of village handiaafumen he 
leads an organizaaon depndent financially on wealthy industrialists and oppses 
abohtion of usury, the bane of rural India until political indcpndence has been 
achieved (see A Wcel^ $vttk Candht by Louis Fischer). A man of saintly life in the 
Indian tradmon he has been a consistent saboteur, employing the weapons of boy 
coa and avil disobedience to paralyse in turn British trade the British Administra 
tioa and India s own Legislatures The natural climax of such a career was his 
attemp in 1933 to utilize the Congress to sabotage India s war effort and to attain 
a pohtical primacy designed to establish a pcdominandy Hindu Government, 
overtly fne^ly to Chma, Russia and the other Umted NaUons, but his first 
olqective, after disbanding the Indian Army, would have been to seek a negouated 
peace with Japan As a pacifist, Gandhi could have no other aim, as a defeatist, he 
nurtured no braver hm Having failed to achieve hu aim by organized sabouge he 
ttsorted to a fast whom happly was not fatal either to himself or— de^te hu hopes— 
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to the Indian Adminiatration Hu views remain unchanged, but hu ptcMige and 
Influence have never fallen to a lower level and the Congreu organization has never 
more discredited, dispuited or disunited 

In certain quarters Hu Maiesn s Government are now being urged to embark 00 
new eSortt to break the deadlock by adumbrating new proposals. But such action 
cannot be one-sided Nor can it be forgotten that it was Gandhi s peculiar combina 
non of pacifism and defeatism which was responsible, more than any other smgie 
factor, for the rcjecuon by the Congress Party of the Cnpps programme which me 
other major Indian parues were ready, otherwise, to accept. The Mahatma, without 
much practical succeu among his own followers — who nevertheless feel impelled in 
all crises to accept hu leadership— has propagated the pnnaple of non-violence as a 
solvent of mternational as well as domestic discords for over twenty years, and in thu 
dirccuon hu stocenty u as clear and unchallengeable as hu perustence To a Chinese 
delegate who sought hu aid and counsel in 1939 he declared The Coogress has no 
soldiers to offer The Congress fighu not widi vitdcnt but with non-vioIent means, 
however crude, however imperfea the non violence may be After Pearl Harbour, 
when the somewhat perturbed but opportunist Congress Execuuve offered coUabora- 
uon in the war effort if their poliucu demands were conceded, Gandhi inumated 
1 could not possibly idenufy myself with the door to jiarticipauon [in the war] 
being kept open in any shape or form, because that would mean in my opinion a 
recantation of all that Congress has stood for in the last twenty years or more 1 
would not be guilty of sellmg that heritage even for the independence of India be 
cause It would nut be real independence 

Later he said The Chinese made the mistake of fighung the Japanese and the 
fighung still goes on Give me control in India, he proclaimed, and I will meet 
the Japanese though nor by fighting 1 would let them land Iben by non-coopera 
tion, even though they kilM my people, 1 would stop them possessing India In a 
draft sutement submitted to the Congreu Working Committee at their Allahabad 
meeting for publication at a Congreu manifesto which his colleagues induced him 
not to press he wrote If Indu were freed her first step would probably be to 
negotiate with Japan Subsequently be explained that he excised this passage out 
of regard for my co-workers not because I was uncertain what 1 meant to do 

It was always, and snil remains opumituc to assume that a party to led and 
inspired could or would make a sincere and decisive contribution to an Indian War 
Cabinet, whatever its personnel or powers Contrariwise the present Indian Ad 
ministration may not be politically papular, or representative m ^ party sense, but 
at least it is single minded and who will doubt its essential patriotism r Furthermore, 
however paradoxical the claim may appear it reflects the desire of nearly every im 
portant element in India s pubhc life not cxcludmg many nominal adherents of 
Congreu (who are now beginning to shed their farmer defeatism), that the United 
Nations shall defeat the aggressor Powers and that India shall share in the burden, 
as well as in the fruits of victoiy 

It IS incorrect to assert that Gandhi hat at any stage desired the formation of a 
provisKUial National Government prior to a comjdete withdrawal of Brtush authority 
I have not asked the British he hat said to hand over Indu to the Congreu 
or the Hindus Let them entrust Indu to God or in modem parlance to ananby 
Then all the parties will fight like dogs, or will when real rcspontibibty faces them 
come to a reasonable agreement I mil expect non-violence to emerge out of that 
chaos Palpably hit aim accepted by his cmleagues and fdlowers, was not only to 
subvert Brmsh authority but to take Indu out cd the war Hapjaly Indu remains in 
the war, and its volunteer army of two miUioo men may be expected to play a full 
part in the comma offensive a^mst Japan as it has already done in other theatres of 
war noubly m me Middle East and North A&ica If, meanwhile, coottitutiaiial 
development remains m suspense, the Name cannot be debited solely to Hu Majesty s 
GovemmenL 

The final, deanve factor remains to be emphasized A survey of the Indian 
potiocal prospect, however sketchy, which ignored the immmse increase m the last 
two years m the membership, inffuence and popularity in the Muslim community of 
the All-Indu Muslim League under Mr Jinnu s astute leadership would create a 
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yay nm h a d in g anprtmon. There wa> • itage when Con^tets attempted to 
ana supenede me All Indu Muslim League by making a direct appeal to the Muslim 
masses, aided to some extent by subsidiary Muslim organizauons which were quite 
prepared to give Congress leadm a trial run That stratagem failed Today Mr 
Jinnah s otganizaaou oas within its ranks a far larger membership than Coimress 
was aUe to rally at dre height of its influence — nz , when they commanded die 
patronage and prestige attaciiM to control of all but four of the nuvincul Govern- 
ments. Hie Congress Party under Gandhi s mysuc but maladroit leadership, threw 
awav that advantan 

Acceptance of the Cnpps programme would have given Congress, even during the 
war the substance of power in India, but once again mey sacniiced Ac reality for Ae 
shadow The sequel us been not only Ac rallying of all Ae former semi-Congress 
Mushm subsidiary organizaaons to Mr Jinnah s leadcrAip but dominauon by Ae 
All India Muslim League of most of Ae present Provincial Governments as complete 
as that exerted by Congress over its own puppet Ministries which resigned on the 
Workmg Committee s instrucuons, in Things arc as Acy are and the conse- 

quences will be what Aey will be Unira Acre is an entire reversal of Ae present 
policy of Mr Jinnah and his supporters, the Cnpps scheme is dead inasmuch as Ac 
Muslims will refuse to participate except on the basis of prior acceptance of the 
Pakistan pro)ect as their mmimum demand The dcaAock is complete, but is of 
Indian manufacture Appeals to London are wrongly addressed The Congress 
leader remains an implacable opponent alike of India s war effort and of Muslim 
demands for control of their own political destinies If and when he Aowt a 
change ot heart he can also secure a change of residence 

Meanwhile Ae all absorbing job of Ae Indian Administration is to get on with 
Ae war, and although without the assistance of India s two principal party organi 
zations— and indeed desmte the active obstruction of the largest of Aem — to carry 
Ae fight for secunty and ireedom to its predestined conclusion 


INDIAN STATES CURRENT ACTIVITIES 

By a Special Coeeesfondent 

In the last issue of the Asiatic Review it was pointed out, as disclosed in the Indun 
Census Report for 1941 Aat Iravancore and Cochin States arc far ahead of the most 
advanced Provinces of BntiA India in respect of Acu percentage of literates llicre 
are in fact several oAer Stales whose educational record rivals aqd in some cases 
excels that of neighbouring Provinces Probably Aat aliainmcnl is not wholly un 
connected wiA Ae arcumstance Aat lower education is practically free in all the 
States, while in a majority even higher educauon u free Wherever fees are levied 
Acy arc of a token character and according to an authoritanve analysis oo the 
whole It can be safely said Aat education, wheAcr high or low is cheaper m Indian 
States than perhaps in any oAer part of the world 

In Hydoabao as disclosed in Ac latest adminutrauvc report, there are 7000 
schools with an attendance roll of jooaxxi Of these at least halt arc primary sckoult, 
with an attendance roll of 337,000 The proportton of pupils under instruction to Ac 
total school age populauon works out at 31 per cent Tneie u one school for every 
16 square miM 10 Ae Diwani area As only 8 per cent of girls of school going age 
are being educated against 34^ per cent in Ac case of boys, steps are being taken to 
provide educatioiial faahtics for girls in all well populated villages, while the number 
of girls secondary schools is also being expanded There arc now nearly a hunAed 
adult schools witn over 3,000 pupils, while special attention is being devoted to the 
educanoa of Aildren of Ac Depressed Classes 

The only daughter of the last of the Ottomans of Turkey, Pnnceu Durra Sbehwar, 
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mamed about twelve ^eart ago the heir-af^jarent of the Hyderabad State, thus becam- 
mg the Princeis of Berar 

Since her marriage ihe has uken a keen interest 10 the social and cultural life of the 
State She has alto identified herself completely with th womanhood of India 

Under her inspinng leadership the women of Hyderabad belonging to various 
commumues and creeds, have been brought closer than ever before to each other This 
hat enabled them to take their ngbtful place by the side of their men and shoulder 
unitedly all the various responsibihoes that devolve on them, particularly m these 
critical days 

About a year ago Her Highness the Princess of Berar organized a Civil Defence 
Corps for Women of Hyderarad Reviewing its activities in a recent broadcast the 
said 

It IS barely a year now since the creation of my Civil Defence Corps for the 
women of Hyderabad The need was obvious the task was not light 

Directly seeking co-operation from the women of all ranks interests and com 
munities in the State I invited their chief representatives to become my body of 
councillors and formulate plans for the coordination of civil defence acnvities under 
a single banner In the generous response of these representanvet the Corps was 
firmly rooted and largely to their indiiidual qualities ^ leadership I attribute the 
rich diversity in the age type and outlook of the thousands who have come into 
ultimate unison within the discipline of our ranks The actual number of members 
today IS 2,oSd and is rapidly nsmg while hundreds of these have chosen to assoaate 
themselves as volunteers with the various functions of the Corps From among the 
councillors I have appointed about fifteen to the Working Committee as office beareit, 
organizers and spokesmen of \ ital interests to help me in regulating executive powers 
and centralizing the control 

llic Civil Defence Corps is an independent organization though it works in close 
cullahoration with Ciovermnent which from the scry beginning has liberally assisted 
with subsidies and advice It embodies the corporate desire and intention of our 
women citizens 10 make an effective contribution to total endeavour before during 
and after an air raid to safeguard life and property within the State 

Membership therefore demands a primary qualification in A R P This has 
proved a vital hrst step to ensure a progressive increase in the number of women 
competent to protect themselves and their homes in the moment of danger It has 
also been of immeasurable value in stimulating interest for after enrolment the 
majority keenly continue to a more advanced study of A R P and further equip 
themselves with a thorough knowledge of first aid and home nursing 

Through the training section organized by a full time worker tm Corps provides 
special sets of lectures in all these subjects m six languages at centres covering almost 
the entire city About eighty women mostly doctors and teachers by profession are 
serving as honorary lecturers demonstrators and examiners in their spare nme The 
subjects arc divided each into three courses and the final tests conform to standards 
required by the St John Ambuhnee Association Many members have qualified in 
the highest grades in prejvaration for entenng the fields of public service m the 
capeire of instruaors, wardens fire fighters nurses nr members of ambulance squads 
Inc sphere of success for this method of teaching, however was found to be 
limited It was not adequate to reach the majority of women who, bound down by 
jMverty or illiteracy could gain no advantage by attending the lectures. For them 
modified instrucuon was n^ed to suit the individual circumstances of dieir tiny 
homes and huts their meagre incomes and crowded localities To help these atizens, 
who stand in greater need of our serv ice than the enlightened and well-toilo, has been 
an especial concern of my Corps, A system of house-to-house visiting was initiated by 
a band of voluntary workers who, apart from entermg a substantial number of 
houses have emphasized the value of theu labours by reportiiig on the need of 
trenches and water-supply in certain areas and by suggesting ways for helping the poor 
to meet their practical difficulties in putting tbw knowledge to use 

So valuable has thu expenment proved that the method of house-to-house visaing 
has been mcorporated in an extensive scheme recently brought mto operation, whim 
aims at a penetratioii into smaller homes in every portion of the aty, dius making 
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ora 3O0J000 women convetiant, widun three mondu if ponible, with the dcmentirjr 
rules of seU-defence Sntj-five full-time workers hare been appcAited for the organi- 
satioa of this work. 

“ Several of mr members have dedicated themselves to the task of evacuees relief 
As a pnwer h and lin g of the many problems and mpoanbiliucs involved in an under- 
taking of this kind would carry toe Civil Defence Corps beyond its Icgitunate domaio, 
the work of the subcommittee had naturally to be restricted Temporary aid and 
hospitahty are otfered to our fellow-countrymen who pass as refugees through f lydera 
bad on their way back to thar own States and Prosinces. To evacuees seeking re 
patnation here, ml opptatunity is afforded to find employment or other suitable ways 
of settlmg down 

To me It IS indeed a happy privilege to associate myself in these cntical times 
with my fellow-cittzens and to be made to intimately aware of their many qualities 
I pay my tnbute to the wtunen of Hyderabad for their ability and enthusiasm then 
innate sense of disaphne and courage and know that out of me spirit of true patriot 
ism It born their loyalty and devotion to my Corps At I watch the Corps shape so 
splendidly towards the envisaged end 1 am confident that it will endure the ulbmate 
test and will triumph, because the material of which it u wrought is indcstrucible 

In closing I lenture to express my hope that in other parts of the country 
similar efforts are being made to create a luuied front for civil defence, so that, at 
Indian women we may form together a proud comradeship in this great service — for 
the firotrction of our people and the safety of our land I 

* 

iNouiniAL Paoaaxst in Mrioaa 

Mysore is contemplating an experiment, desinied to improve the position of hand- 
loom weaiers m the Sute who are faced with severe competition from the mills, 
which will be watched with considerable interest m other Sutes and Provinces con- 
fronted with the same problem Addressing the Board of Industries and Commerce, 
Rao Bahadur K. b Rao, Texule Expert to the Government of Bihar suegested that 
the existing competition could be mitigated by linking the handlooms wim the spin 
ning and finishing mills with the object of combimng the economies of largMcale 
production with those ot village production and it was deaded to give this proposed 
co-ordinauon a trial In Mysore indeed research and experiment are combimng to 
make the blalc an indusuial laboratory of singular imcrcsl and value The Board of 
Industrial Planning and Co-ordinaUon considers the progress ot industrial research 
and reviews it from ume to time in an effort to secure sustamed and rapid improve 
mem in ihu directum Most of the important industrial concerns in the wte, labora 
tones and other lostinitions are constantly engaged in research and expenment and the 
results achiescd arc far from negligible For example the non and steel works have 
put into active operation a plant lor the manufacture of formaldehyde and phenol 
turmalddiyde moulding powder A scheme for maoufaaunng potasn salts from the 
ashes of cotton hulls is oeing mvcstigatcd Experiments for making electrodes from 
natural graphite and attempts at graphmzing petroleum coke have been successful 
The sandalwood oil factory has done useful work in connection with the preparation 
of esters of sa nt alal, the formate, acetate, propionate and butyrate of sanialyl and 
with ins-cstiganng their commercial possibibues At the Government lac and paint 
works the r^ular manufacture of popular shades of oil paints and special paints for 
the Hindustan aircraft has been undertaken The Government silk factory takes 
credn for the successful invesugalion into the manufacture of parachute components 
and of light and heavy silk screwii^ thread both ol which have been supplied to the 
Government of India In all ocher important industries similar progreu is reported 
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ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 

000,000 000 1-OR CAPITAL EXPLNDlTURi, 

By R W B&ool 

The appointment o{ a Reconitruction Committee of the Viceroy t Executive Council 
IS an opportune and far-sighted move and, at claimed in the official announcement of 
Its personnel and powers, invests the work of post war reconstruction with the highest 
importance The Committee supersedes the original Co-ordmation Committee and 
provides the necessary drivmg force to the whole programme at the highest level of 
authority It will not only facilitate the co-urdmauon of the work of all the different 
committees examining problems in their own spheres but will initiate and sanction 
proposals The Committee will be under the Viceroy as President, but all ordinary 
meetings will be held under tlie chaumanship of Sir ] P Sri\ astava as Deputy Presi 
dent, the members including the Commander in-Chiet or his representative, and the 
Members for Defence, Labour Supply Cximinercc War Transport and Finance 
Post war problems, it is rightly emphaured afford common ground in which 
communal differences and m-i)or political issues should not enter The essential 
conditions which ire a necessary foundation for any reconstruenon policy are an 
efficient (itivernmcnlal machine and the o>o|)eration of the Provincial and State 
Governments and the people at large, as »cll as of leaders of industries In order to 
brcik down •the vast nroblem into sizable proportions five departmental committees 
have been set up to (leal with (i) demobilization and labour (a) the disposal of coo 
tracts and (jovtrnment purchases ( 3 ) public works ami communications ( 4 ) internal 
and international trade policy ( 5 ) agricultural policy Each will be under the chau 
manship of the Member of the T xccutite Council primanly concerned and the 
memliership includes liesides officials representatives of the Provincial Governments, 
Stales trade and industry A consultative Committee of Fconomists has also been 
formed under the chairmanship of the Commerce Member or in his absence the 
Fcontimic Adviser Sir 1 heodor <ircgory 

1 he work falls into two cahgories— problems that will he the immediate result of 
the end of the war like demobilization and those of a long term nature which will 
deal with development and the improvement of socnl and economic conditions in 
other words prolilems of social security As regards the resettlement of soldiers a 
good deal of preparatory work has already been done 

Steps are being taken to investigate the full reijuiremenls of industry in capital and 
goods the conversion of war industry to peace production and the expansion of 
industry generally More important or equally important is the organization of 
marketing specially oversea which will require the co-operation of both the Govern 
ment and trade organizations 

Happily the immediate menace of inflation — arising from the immense expenditure 
on military requirements coinciding with a shortage of goods available for civilian 
consumption — is being overcome although the food problem has not been fully 
solved Gram hoarding is observable and may well continue unless arrangements 
can be devised enabling Government purchases to be made on the basis of exchangmg 
grain for bullion (obtainable only from the vast accumulations of gold and silver m 
the United States) thereby tubnituting one form of hoarding for another less im 
mediately harmful It will be remembered that a timely shipment of silver from 
American vaults negotiated by the late Lord Reading in Washington averted in- 
convertihility in India dunng die last war and a comparable transaction today might 
well have equally beneficial consequences in relation to the soealled food shortage 
On the longer view circumstances in India appear favourable for a Five-Ypur or 
Ten-Year Plan designed to utihze to maximum advantage the very considerable 
capital resources India has already accumulated and according to present treads, 
will continue to accumulate unnl tM war ends. In the course of a recent analysis of 
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Bntain • war ddMa in the Eeonomut (Auetm 7}, it u pointed out that the aterling 
owed to India increaied by miUion aunne the twelve months to July 31 I943> 
while over the tame period long term tterhog dm was repaid to the amount of aome 
/103 milhoa. This brake on tw accumulation of sterling resources by India has now 
bcoi virtually removed since the repatriation of all but /la, 500,000 of the sterling debt 
has been provided for Given no alteration in the balance of payments and m the 
finanrul agreement between the Indian and U K. Governments these sterhng assets 
pihng up to the credit of the Indian Reserve Bank are likely to rise by an annual 
increment of about f,vx> millioit As the Economist views the posmon The 
generosity of the financial agreement between the two Governments whieh has led to 
the present enormous accumulation doubtless reflects credit on British intenuons 
But Its lack of realism 11 none the less deplmrahle Not only has the operation of this 
agreement revoluuonizcd the debtor-creditor relations of the two countnes but it is 
bestowing on Indu one of the most pronounced inflations experienced by any bcl 
ligercnt country At the rate at which the debt to India is growing it will within 
another year, gi« withm sight of j^yoo million At the end of the war there may be 
some scope for its reduction by further transfer to Indian ownership oL British capital 
mvested in India For the rest there wdl have to be a fundmg arrangement allowing 
the British debt to India — a debt largely incurred in the defence of India — to be 
repaid over a number of years by the only feasible method an excess of exports to 
India over imports from that country 

Ihc generosity of the financial agreement between the British Treasury and the 
Government of India negotiated by its very able Finance Member Sir Jeremy Rats- 
man, is beyond challenge But whether its post war consequences will prove mutually 
advantageous to Britain and India necessarily hinges on the precise utilization of the 
sterling resources India is accumuiaung It is common ground that there is still im 
rnense scope for large scale capital development projects in India and it should not 
be impossible to evolve plans and reach agreemenis ensuring that the major part of 
the capital evjuipment requued such as for hydro-electric power installations, road 
construction irrigation extensions aircraft and the like — should be obtained from 
British producers Allowing fur currency reserve rcquireincnls on the one hand and 
capital available for investment in India on the uber it is a sate calculation that when 
peace returns India will have available for reconstruction schemes and postwar de 
vclopment projects generally not levs than uou uuo ooo from her own resources, 
and asalrcady suggested the resjxjnsibility devolves on the Rcci nslrucuoii Committee 
ol the Ciovernment of Indta to prepare detailed plans designeil to ensure the profitable 
investment of this sum within a measurable period 

In this respect no country in the Lmpire will be more lavourably circumstanced 
Political disunity fur some years to come may conunue to hanijier India s constitutional 
progress But certainly she cannot now be said to laik the financial resources neces- 
sary to ensure planned development ol her economic puleniul and it would be tragic 
inclecd if any impediment — aJininistrative political or racial — were allowed to hmocr 
this development occurring at the earliest possible moment No two countries arc 
more economically interdependent than Great Brilaiii and India and this should be 
fully recogmzed in the arrangements planned for post war implementation In the 
years preceding the present war the balance of trade moved substantially in favour of 
indu but this need not preclude a reverse movement after the present conflict, indeed 
such a readjustment is virtually ineviuble and need occasion no regrets on cither side 

In respect of a wide range of consumer goods India has become self sufficient, 
although her dependence to some extent on imponed rice has revealed a dangerous 
deficiency which presumably every effort will be made to eliminate not only durmg 
the war period but thereafter Indeed the extent of India s deficiency in food produc 
Uon must be measured not only by the tonnages formerly imported from Burma and 
other sources, but also by the generally low level of consuinpuon which, nux-eover, 
IS liable to progressive deterioration owing to the unchecked expansion in population 
Rural development projects will therefore naturally figure prommently in the recon- 
struction programmes now being evolved — primarily in the intereiu of the rural 
populanoo itsdf but alto at the essentul prerequisite to the fuller development of 
Indu t own industries and m order to promote an all-round improvement m her 
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picieiu ttudird of Uvu^ Much bu been done to carry into efiea die r ec o m m e iida- 
tions of the Royal Commiwon on Agriculture, of which Lord Linlithgow was Chair 
nun But it is a reasonable assumption that the Imperial Council of Agncultnral 
Research, the chief administiative instrument for the implementation of these leoom- 
mendations, could expand its present activities and expenditure with very brnefinal 
results, and it would be shorttiglited to refuse any fuM it may destre There are 
also many lecommcndatiotu at the Industrial Commission which snll remam valid, 
despite dbie lapse of yean. 

Another familiar theme u the immense scope for development of hydro-electnc 
power, and here agam the ample capital now available should penmt a glut accelera 
non of progress. In this field Indu s potential is second only to that « the Umted 
States, yet me actual power generated is relauvcly small As epitomized m the current 
issue ot the mvaluable Indian Year Boo\, 194a 43 Indu promises to be one of the 
leadmg countries of the world m regard to the development of hydro-electnc power, 
and great strides in this direction have already been made Indu not only specially 
lends Itself to protects of the kind but peremptorily demands them Cheap motive 
power IS one of the secrets of successful industrial development, and the favourable 
mitial condmons caused by tbe war the enthusiasm for industnal development which 
has seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, and the specul attention which the 
circumstances of the war have compelled Government to direct towards the scientific 
utilization of Indun natural resources all pomt to a rapid growth of mdustnal de 
velopment in all parts of India within the next few years Indeed, the process, for 
which sound foundations had been laid before the war is now rapidly under way 
Indu IS severely handicapped compared with other lands at regards the gcncratioa 
of power by the consumpnoo of fud coal or oil These commomues are u difficult 
to obtain and costly 10 Indu except m a few favoured areas Water power and 

Its transmission by electricity offer,, on the other hand immense possibilities, both as 
regards the quamity available and the cheapness at which the power can be rendered, 
m all parts of Indu Favourable sites exist in many parts m the mountainous 
and hilly regions where the heaviest rainfalls occur, and the progress already made m 
utilizing such opportuniues ^ the electrical transmission of power affords high en- 
couragement for the future Further, hydro-electnc schemes can freouently be assoa 
ated with important imgation projects, me water being first used to orive the turbines 
at the generating statiom and then distributed over the fields Tbe water power 

so far actually m sight amounts to i J million horse power but this excludes pracnc 
ally all the great rivers which are at present uninvesugated Thus the minimum flow 
of the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus is suted to be capable of giving not 
less than j million horse-power for every thouund feet of fall from the Himalayas, 
while similar considerauons apply to nvers in other parts 

A point of some importance in this context is that at present industnal concerns 
arc for the most pan, concentrated in a.fcw cities which reproduce the worst features 
of Western industrialism in an aggravated form A wide distribution of electrical 
power would help to avert further concentrations of this kmd leadmg to the location 
of many faaories closer both to the sources of their raw materials and to the markets 
for their manufactures A further gam would be the addmonal opportumtics afforded 
to modernize many village industries Commenting on the very substantial increase 
in India s urban populanon disclosed in the 1941 enumerauon the Census Commis- 
sioner urges a fifty year plan for the development of India s water-power resources, 
emphasizing that if power is concentrated and not easy of distnbutioo, then tbe huge 
congregations of a coal economy such as characterize and disfigure England and 
other Western countries are inevitable. Electric power is easily transmitted and dis- 
tributed moducaon thereby made possible Here to some extent enters tbe differenoe 
between Bengal s rongregaooo and the Umted ProMoces dispcrsioa of ernes, and if 
the Umted Provinces gnd and a proper use of water power extend we should see a 
corresponding reflection m the dupersion rather than the concentration of large in- 
dustrial centres. And m a tropical country such a dispersion is even more deurable 
than It IS elsewhere. 

Hydro-electnc power is, of course, only one of many direcuaas m nduch lai]p- 
scale ca(Htal expenditure would be profitable m India, altnough, if extended to fanng 
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witbin itt ambit a nibitantial perceotage at India 1 700,000 viliago, iti would 

be manT^oded and wholly b e ii e fi gal, somag the patheoc contentment of the rural 
momirt m a Miue to which even Mahatma Gandhi need not object. If mvvimiim 
pn^ren 11, however, to be lecured there must be concurrent advance all along the 
W— in b^th, education, agricultural improvement, road transport and so hath 
Sir Joscfdi Bhore has agreed to preside over the committee recently appointed bv the 
Government of India to report on public health questions, and the personnel oi this 
body, and its terms of reierenoe, justify die exp^Uon that it will produce some 
fruitful reoom mendations touclung this vital problem in all important aspects A 
simultaneous advance m educaao^ faahties is not less essential and in thu field it 
may be hoped that full advantage will be taken of the developing appetite of the 
Indian populatioo for wireless broadcasting and cineina shows At least £iofioo,ooo 
could be spent to advantage by All India Radio on new transmitung stations and 
anallary equipment, and in pursuance of such a programme there is no longer any 
insuperable financial difficulty m providing every village with a communal receiver 
set, even allowing for maintenance costs The number of licensed sets in India has 
doubled during the war but is still under 200,000, including less than a tenth of that 
number n the Indian States Village receiier-sets of a practical and inexpensive type 
have been evolved and tried out in several hundred villages with sausfactory results, 
and mass production of these should provide the basis for a large new local industry 
although It seems probable that for some years to come the more elaborate and expeu 
sivc sets favoured by urban residents will continue to be imported Adult as well as 
child education would receive an immense stimulus from such a measure 

Let 11 be added that in a country whose population u sail predominantly illiterate 
the anema film can prove almost as potent an mstrument of jxipular educauon as 
wireless broadcastmg, and that the condiuons arc favourable is attested by the calcula 
tion that the Indian film industry already occupies eighth place among Indun Indus- 
tnes and produces films for i 000 permanent cinemas in addition to 500 touring 
cinemas Speaking broadly while the farmer meet urban requirements and can be 
left to private enterprise rural needs can be met only by a considerable expansion in 
the number of touring anemas and will be fully sausfied only if the States arc given 
a reasonable amount of State aid The experience gained establishes jxipular mteresi 
ID this form of instruction and enteruinment and there arc few methods of cduea 
Don which can be relied upon to yield a larger return on the outlay involved, a reason 
able and pracucable objective being the provision of facilities adequate to ensure a 
display of suitable films in every suable village at least once a month 

rransjiort facilities also require much further development Ifvcr million 
have been invested in equijiping India with a railway system apjxoximatcly adequate 
to meet normal traffic requirements and, in the long run at least an equal sum will 
be required to j^ovidc the country with an adequate mileage of roads able to sustain 
the traffic whuh they arc cxjpectcid to carry 1 he jircsent stage of dcvekijimcnt may 
be indicated briefly by noung that the total mdeage of roads that arc motorable is 
about 186,000 and that there arc m the whole of India under 175 oou motor vehicles, 
iDcludmg cart, taxis, buses, lorries and motor-cycles, this calculauon excluding the 
large number of mihtary vehicles added during the jircsent war The fact that the 
railways are State-owned, and that the extension of mechanized road traffic tends to 
cat into railway traffic and earnings, imposes an obsious rcsDaint on officul cn 
tfausiasm, especially at the Centre, for road improvement and extension but co- 
otdinatioa u possible and can be promoted by concentrating on the development of 
roads designed to feed railway transport ratoer than to compete with it. In any 
event, there can be no adequate advance on jx-esent methods of cultivauon and 
markeang m the rural areas without more and better roads, and ulamately temporary 
d edinrs m railway revenues aiismg from the expansion of rood motor transport 
would be more than offset by the manifold gams dw scientific development of In^ s 
rural areas would undoubtedly yield. 

Only akmg sudi lines is it conceivable tbat urban industries m Indu will secure a 
broad and stable foundanoo or Bnush exports to India regain anything approachmg 
their former volume Manifestly, the channels of progress I have notra are illustra 
tive, not exhaustive every trader and economist famib^ with India can add a dozen 
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othert Probably the woj^t of rural udcbtedneti now itmaini India t beaviat iin^ 
coonoouc handicap, for until this u fliminatrH, or reduced to miiiar proportioiu, me 
mats consumption essential to sustain mechanized manufacture is laciting altogedier 
or IS restricted to only one or two staple jn-oducts such as clothmg And usury will 
disappear only as the sequel to the emergence m India of an educated and enlightened 
peasantry able to defend their own interests mdividually and collectively Hence the 
importance and urgency of prmnotmg measures calculated to extend education, utmg 
that term m its widest sense Suffice it m this brief survey to add that, m view of the 
present advenUDous addition to her capital resources, India has never had a greater 
^portunity to improve its economic posiuon to its own advantage and that of the 
Empire ana Commonwealth, with wh^ desony lU own remains mdissolubly linked 


THE INDIAN SEAMENS HOSTEL AT BIRKENHEAD 

Thx Indian Seamen s Hostel and Club, Mere Hall, Noctorum Birkenhead, was 
acquired and equipped and is financed and managed by shipping companies employ 
ing Indian crews, and in these respects is the first venture of the kind in this country 
Evlier but unsuccessful efforts had been made by various authormet and bodies con 
cerned with Indian seamen to find a building or buildings in the Liicrpool area 
suitable for use as a hostel or hostels, but in the summer of 194a the shipowners 
farmed a committee on which representauves of the Ministries of Labour and War 
Transport and the High Commissioner for India were invited to serve Mere Hall 
was tnen found, extensively altered and adapted for use as a hostel equipped 
throughout and opened in November of that year 1 he opening ceremony was per 
form^ by Sir Azizul Huque then High Commissioner for India, with whom were 
the Mayix- of Birkenhead, Mr D Warwick Williams of Messrs Ihos and Jno 
Brockleoank Ltd (Chairman of the Shipowners Committee), Mr B Noel Baker 
(Parliamentary Under Secretary to the Ministry of War 1 ransport) and Mr G Tom 
linson (Parliamentary Under Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and National Ser 
vice) 1 he hostel stands in grqunds of over nine acres and has sleeping accommoda 
tioQ for about lao seamen It is excellently equipped throughout, and includes 
prayer room and a dispensary and hospital Various games, etc are proiided for the 
seamen, and the lounge was furnished from an allotment made to the Indian Com 
forts bund by Her Majesty the Queen Empress for the special benefit of Indian 
seamen 

Pnof to the outbreak of the war the occasions on which Indian seamen were 
required to be accommodated ashore were comparanvely few and the periods than 
but under war conditions there arose a greater demand tor such accommodation 
and with the proMsion of addiuonal accommodation opportuniiy has been taken to 
improve its standard very considerably Hostels or boarding houses have been 
opened in the Glasgow and London areas and in both these uues as in Liverpool the 
shipowners have constituted committees whose mam concern is the provitioa of hostel 
accommodauon as may be found necessary and the maintenance of its standard 
While staying ashore in these hostels the Kamen ore maintaioed by theu respective 
shipping companies. 

1 m general welfare of Indian seamen serving in the British mercanule marine 
was perhaps one of the most important matters connected with them brought to the 
front by the outbreak of war In 1938 His Majesty s Government had accepted the 
recommendauon of the International Labour Conference of 1936 regarding the welfare 
of all seamen whde in this country and in pursuance of this step have set up a 
Seamen s Welfare Board in London and Port Wdlare Committees at vanous ports. 
They have alto appomted Seamen s Weifaie Officers at the ports, who are cx-officio 
secictarset to the committees. In addition, the High CommistioDer for Indu m 1940 
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appainted three Wdfare Officer* for Indian teamen, bated on London, Liverpool and 
Gu^ow, charged with the tpecial duty of watching die welfare of Indian «Mm>n and 
atusting and advising the local Port Welfare Committcct and Welfare Officers at to 
their parocular needt and problenu 

It It considered essentiaJ not only to provide suitable accommodanon for Indian 
teamen staying ashore, but chat there should also be suitable amenities for those who, 
while living in their shins, come ashore in their leisure hours and for this purpose 
non-retidential clubs ana recreatioD centres have been opened m Birkenhead, Liver 
pool, Salford, Cardiff, Hull and Newport. These are all run by the Mitsiont to 
Seamen and other similar bodies, and others are m contemplation Alto with die 
cooperation of the Indian Comforts Fund, the British Council the Overseas League, 
the Victoria League, etc , arrangements arc from tune to nme made for the entertam 
ment of Indian seamen from both ships and hostels, and it is hoped that this will 
become a regular organized feature 

Assisuncc to Indian seamen forms a large part of the work of the Indian Comforts 
Fund which issues standard parcels of clothing and comforts to all who come to ports 
in the United Kingdom and provides games radio sets, gramophone records and 
other amcniucs in the \ariuut hostels and dubs 


POLISH REFUGEES IN INDIA 
By KtRA Banasinska 

(The author is (he wife of the Polish CunsulGeneral in Bombay who is carrying on 
much social acniity on behilf of her countrymen ) 

Since the wir started many thousands of Poles have had to leave then motherland 
and are now scattered all o\er the world Some of them are in India People from 
the northern region accustomed to snowy winters and rainy summers suddenly 
found themselves in an ctoiic country of everlasting summer except for a short 
monsoon [leriod a summer which u shaping a mode of life which is very different 
from Polish ways in ihe old country that life being also influenced by the specific 
general cundiuons and numerous creeds and traditions preserved for centuries from 
generation to generation 

They had very little knowledge of India before the war The vast majority knew 
probably no more than what Kipling s /ungfr Booi^ or Rabindranath Tagore t works 
could teach them cKhers learnra only as much as various films of the ‘ Indian 
Tomb variety would show them But however little they knew of India, their 
fancy created wonderful pictures with ^Maharajahs hunting tigers as the background. 
There were a few lucky ones who came to India before the present war as tourists 
and really did take part in nger hunts as the guests of Mah^jahi Amongst the 
Poles who visited India before the war were a well-known Polish writer Fer^oand 
Goctei and Aleksandcr fanta Polczynski Dr Maryla Falk Professor of Warsaw 
Universitv also came to Calcutta oefore the war as the Lecturer in Polish and 
Slavonic Languages at Calcutta University 

At the beginning of 11)41 the first Iratch of rciugces arnved in India from the 
East. They came from Wiino vu Siberia Japan China and Burma Another g^p 
of refugees arrived from the West vu Bucharest Isunbul and Baghdad Tliese 
people, driven by the unfortunate circumstances of war, landed here haggard and 
exhausted However almost all of them have proved themselves most enterprising, 
and in a comparabvely short tune have learned the language, found suitable employ' 
ment and ettablished small workslxm A lew ipeculists in- engineering have 
obtained prominent posts 10 various factones, they luv; gained ^ cmfidence of 
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the minigcment and of their Indian fdlow-workei*. They are ein^loyed in the war 
industry and in the army supptymg concerns. They have shown imtiative and catab- 
i iAfd a few important enterpnm They have become independent, have sent thar 
children to English schools and hve more or less a normal life. Thev are also de- 
\doping their sooal and cultural life Through thar Unioo they coUabonte with 
the Czechoslovak Society m Brnnhay, pving die way to fraternal rdatiooship m 
the future federated Europe. They mwisfa a monthly review, Poluk Newt 

Polish science u re p re sen ted by ^ | Mis, Lecturer of Warsaw Umvenity, a 
linguistic expert, especially of Chinese and otha Easton languam and by Dr L. 
Stembach, Mperimmerary Professor of Lwow and Krakow Universities. Pohsh 
art IS represented by a famous Polish painter, S Norblin, and there are two artists of 
the Pohsh stage, Lena Zelichowska and Hanka Ordooowna The latter hat leoendy 
left for Iran 

However, the main group of refugees who are our greatest concern are the Polish 
women and children who arrived in India after being evacuated from Russu in the 
Ejiring of 1043. No efforts are being spared to assure them the best possible hving 
conduions for the duration of hostilities These women and children are mostly the 
families of the Polish soldiers now serving in England Palesunc and Iraq but there 
are also the wives and children of the Pcdish prisoners of war in Gennany and a 
good number of orphans whose parents have perished from typhus or starvation 
llie first camp for i 000 of the Polish refugee children was set up at Balachadi in the 
State of lamnagar For the ume being there are only 700 children Thanks to the 
friendly attitude and collaboration of His Highness die ]am Saheb of Nawanagar 
and Her Highness the Maharani the Governmem of Indui and the British authm 
ues a camp was built and equipped in which the children under the care of their 
Polish guardians and priest will to some extent compensate the enormous losses 
borne during the four years of the war 

The primary school, the public school with the nucleus of a gymnasium courses 
in the Fnglish language, scouting a reading-room a theatre nmes and qxirts in the 
tipen ur arc the features of their daily life ^e children s suftcrinn were great two 
severe winters tn Siberia, roaming through the steppes of Kasa^stan and on the 
frozen waters of Amu Daria hunger diseases orphanhood— all this was almost too 
much lor their young shoulders to bear Amongst the children in lamiMgar there 
are fur instmce two boys saved out of seven members of one family The father of 
the family loo old 10 keep pace with the others and unable to board the moving tram 
stayed lichind and is now missing somewhere in Russia The mother with five 
children rontinued the lourncy though depnved of thar fathers protecaon and 
guidance But then typhus br^e out and the youngest child died in the railway 
compartment The rest of the family, also suffering from typhus, were sent to the 
hospital Only two children survived — ten year-old fanki and Stas And here u 
another story A year ago eleven year-old Tadzio K whose panenis died in a kokhoz 
near Buchara was left as sole guardian of his three year-old brother It was a painful 
march for these two bnvs over the twelve miles distance to the Polish Orphanage at 
Buchara Both the guardian and his pupil with great difficulty were saved after 
their arrisal All chew children are now in iimnagar under the care of the staff of 
the camp There their svounds are slowly hcabng and the remembrance of the 
terrible experiences is fading away 

There is an infirmary, a demist and a hospital deal svith minor cases, die more 
serious surpeal cates being referred to Ra|kot or to Bombay A small grow of very 
weak children has been sent to Ootacamund Another haith cootntmg 01 children 
under observation for tuberculosis are staying in a sanatomim at Panchgasi 

All the boys arc anxious to fight in the war for liberty A group of diem sixteen 
yean of age will soon leave to join a flying-schooi Six boys of the Jamnagar Camp 
are already serving on erne of the Polish merchaiunien One of the six boys is a 
kind of veteran of thu irar He svai ancited by the Germans and sent for agnail> 
tural work together with his parents. However he esc a ped at the first opportoiiity 
to the Soviet side For lUagally cromuig the border he svas arretted the Rumant 
and sentenced as aminor w one year only Now he it free. Let ns hope diat in 
the nev future he will safely reach hh move ihofcs. 
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Potuk Refugtes m Indu ^ 

Hwr It » group of Poiiih girli m Ktradu. Thn are liVing in a ooatcnt, wInr 
they ftudy EnSuh, usnogiaphy, npewntmg and office routine. 

Our wtxfc MIC u meenng widi vanous difficulties. The new camps CKClcd ift 
firh different cooditioos from those m which we live in our country cannot meet die 
needs tfaou^t out bv our most careful fdanmng great distances render the 
traniportatmn of food and other n ecess ary articlea difficmt and unfavourable chmatk 
coomtuat, the scaraty of teachers and medical officers are our mam anxieties. The 
semporary camp near Karachi compnses a,ooo to 1.000 people, and u used for the 
Pahsh renigees pioceedmg to Central Africa Theyjive there in tents dunng a period 
of a few wedu until tea tranmort 11 provided. The local community the Govern 
meat, the British mihtary authorities and the Red Cross are taking a great interest 
m these refugees and are givmg them their fullest support The American Army is 
supplying the camp with pnc&tt gifts of great quannues of medicme They also 
interest uieiiisdvet m the uving ooi^tiont at the camp, they have arranged a recep- 
tion for 1,000 people for Chnitmas and distributed appropriate gifu to all the 
refugees, not excluding the adults. At the Jamnagar Camp, besides the Christmas 
tree and the puppet show organized for the children ny the management of the camp. 
Father Christmas arrived with two fully loaded camclt A not unusual sight in the 
Karachi streets today are Bntitfa and Amencan soldiers with five or sue Pohsh 
children, whom they take from the camo m order to let them choose toys to thar 
hking Visitort carrying gifts call on Polish chddren at the camp and the hospital 
but alio numerous presents are sent to them by post from all parts of Indu Miss 
Ann Gouthrie of the Y W CA u paitly responsible for IL The gifts consul of toys 
clothing books, etc The children, of course, are meeting with a most enthusiastic 
reception from the Poluh scddiers. Whenever a Polish merchantman arrives at an 
Indun port the Polish soldiers immedutely call on our relief msututions, bringing 
with tliCT besides toys and sweets, also Pcuish books and magazines the scaraty of 
which u always great. They are vistung the children m the camps and even spend 
with them their shore leaves, bemg always willing to make up for their absent or lost 
parents. 

The Government of Indu agreed to keep 500 Poluh children as their guests 
providing for the whole of their maintenance The camp, although of a temporary 
character, u equipped with a reading-room moving pictures arc shown from time to 
ume, noutishment for the weak chilmcn is provided and various games are orgamzed 
for them out of doors In a separate building there is a hospital for the sick Large, 
well-provided stores with clotnmg supply the necessary equipment for the refugees 
Moccedtne to their ultinutc des^non Last year two expeditions were sent to 
Kutsu Thy bought for our countrymen there hundreds of tons of fnxJ clothing 
and medicmes. Tu great quanunei of material arc also being sent by lea routes 

There u another camp at Malir in which 1 500 people have alreai^ found a refuge 
A further centre for Polish refugees n being arranged m Kolhapur State Thu camp 
will house about 5,000 and will be managed on different principles Small farms 
will be provided to enable people to work independently and thus develop initiative 
strength, deasion m choosing a suitable occupation — collective life in the camps 
durmg the four years having almost thrown many of them off their balance which 
they will regain under the new condmoiu 

It forms pan of our programme to develop welfare work and co-operative and 
self-adminutrative ideas as bases for life in the tettlemenu Various sections will be 
installed, such as economic, hygienic, reading room educational courses, nursing 
courses, gardening, handicrafts, courses in English a theatre, ancma newspapers, 
schools, a hospitar etc., in order to occupy the majonty of the women and children, 
and these will create the atmosphere in which wc desire to educate our precious 
treasure, the young generatton, 10 make them fit for the reconstruaion work of 
tbor motherland snuch awaiu them when they return to their liberated country 

It u understood that thu u a tremendous taw, and its fulfilment will depend ipon 
the fcsoiuces at our disposal and the possibility of seguing an adequate staff of 
teachers and mrdiral officers. 

In the genoal arttlrmrn l scheme i>,oao people evacuated from the U S.S R will 
be settled in India. We hope that, once saved, under the care of the local authorities. 
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the CbiuiilalE Geitertl of Polaiid and the Delegate of the Muuitry of Social Weiftre 
and Polish Red Cross, then will hold out to the end of the war 

A number of Polish refugees will probably rcnuin m India for some ome, havmg 
become associated with the trade and industry in this country The majonty how- 
ever will return to Poland ennehed by their new experiences and IcnowlMge of die 
country, iD customs and cultural bfe, of which they knew so little before and no 
doubt this knowledge will create new possibihties for the future development of boA 
cultural and commercial relations beti^n the two countries 


SIBERIAN COMMUNICATIONS 
By G D R Phillips 

The existence and development of our State — bigger in area than any other State 
in the world including the British Empire without the Dominions — is unthinkable 
without a well-ordered railway system uniting our enormous regions into a single 
State whole Britain as a State would be unthinkable without a hrst<lass sea 

transport system uniting into a single whole her many territories In precisely the 
same way the U S S K as a State would be unthinkable without a first-class railway 
transport uniting into a single whole her many regions and districts Herein lies the 
great Stnte significance of railway irans|x>ri m the USSR Marshal Stalin at a 
recrptiun of railway workers in the Kremlin |ulv 30 1935 

The Soviet Union has ever since the Revolution been faced with the piossibility of 
a war on two fronts in the West and in the Ear East This fan has piverned the 
development of communications oscr the whole country including Siberia 

After the initial period up to lyaS of recovery from the ruin brought by the cisil 
war and intersenlion the first Fiie Vrir Plan 5|vins«rcd by Marshal Stalin already 
showed the trend of development T he tirobleni w as to ensure hrsdv that the new 
big centres of indusirv shoulil be 1$ insulnerable is jiossiblc from invasion secondly 
that if the Soviet Far East were attacked it should not need to draw too heavilv on the 
rurn|iein inrt of the Soviet Union lor supplies and tbirdlv that east west communica 
tions should be improved is rapiilly av possible so ihai what supplies were needed 
could lx rusheil east nr west without diflisulty Old Russia s east west communica 
lions were almost confined to the one single traek Trans Sibernn line and her indus- 
tries were practically entirelv in Fiiropean Russia These two facts were a large part 
of the reason fm her defeat in the Russo fapancse War 

Big new industrial centres were therefsxe begun and largely completed in the 
heart of the country between the Urals and the Altai north west of Mongolia— 
Magnitogorsk ( Magnet Moiinftin ) Nirhnc 1 agil I hcivabinsk the Kurncts 
( Blacksmith ) Basin These were oin of reich of invaders or even their bombers 
from east or west 

Moreover they were placed on lop of their supplies Magnitogorsk consists of a 
mountain of iron-ore Within easv reach are the rare metals required for making 
high grade steels (Inly the coal had to be brought from a long distance— from Kuz 
netsk where the best coal in the world lies on the surface to be scooped up bv 
mechanical gralis Kuznetsk on the other hand lacked iron Trains ran perpetu 
ally to and fro between Ku/netsk and Magnitogorsk carrying coal one wav iron the 
other But the railway might be needed for carrying troops so geologists went out 
and discovered iron near Kuznetsk coal near Magnitogorsk the mutual flow was 
greatly diminished 

Mote than this central concentrated industrial base was requued however The 
Soviet Union depending on that alone would in the event of attadc in the east or 
west be faced with big traffic proUemt over at least half the country s communica 
Dons Once this industnal centre was wel] under way therefore a new policy was 
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followed of erecting smaller buo all over tbe country not so large that the loss of any 
few of them to an enemy would cnpple Soviet productioa, numerous and varied 
enough to maintam an adrauate supply independently of the central industrial base 
m Western Siberia and the Urals. 

This pohiy was designed partly m order to lake some of the weight of the new 
industrial traffic off the commumcanon lines (there were certam other reasons for it as 
well, connecied with the Soviet Umoos pohey towards its nauonal mmoriuet and 
other mattenk But the growth of industry was so rapid that the coromunicauon 
lines nevertheless became gready strained Moreover the rate of growth of industry 
was constaody bang step^ up, tor as the new heavy indusuy came into operation 
It reproduced itself, blastfurnaces and rolling mills produced blast turnaces and roll- 
mg mills and these products did not substitute but war added to, the great flow of 
foragn imparted equipment. This meant that the straui on commumcations was 
goiM to bwonie greater, not lesspas umc went on. 

The Soviet Government, ther^ore even during the First Five Year Plan, set about 
gready developing its commumcaaons— es^ully m the Last Nine thousand rnilp. 
of new railways were begun during the Fust Plan and (our thousand were com 
plcted and put into operauon, ot those figures four-fitths were in the East They 
included the new I urkestan Sibena Railway which was designed to provide a direct 
link lirtween the cotton of Central Asia and the wheat and machinery of Western 
Siberia thus avoiding the roundabout route via European Russia The 1 rans-Siberun 
Kailw-iy was double tracked tor most of us length (this was completed in the Second 
I Ian) 

New river routes were also opened with navigation along the Yenisei, Ob Lena 
and other great rivers almost throughout their length Fifty-eight thouund miles of 
road were built largely coated roads some of these were built for the hrst time, 
in North hast Siberia 

But all this was not cnougli 1 he density of goods traffic per kilometre on the 
railways inacascd to 2,075 «»> kilometres by 1923 as against 1 730 uoo anucipated 

in the Plan and as against t 123 ooo in 1913 

Investments in trans(>urt in Uie Second Pbn (1933 3S) wire over three times those 
in the Fust Plan It was intended to quadruple motor-car and lorry construcliun, 
treble locomotive building quadruple production of railway rolling stuck fhese 
estimates were cuntiderahly exeerded in the actual course of carrying out the Plan 

Many new railways were pul into construction and some ol them completed during 
the Second Plan One was the Baikal Amur trunk line duplicating the old Irans- 
Siberian and another was the Kartaly Akniolinsk Kuciicis Basin laishet trunk 
These two uken together are of the utmost importance 

Taishet is on the I cans Siberian Railway east of Krasnoyarsk It is from this 
point that the Baikal Amur line stretches for i Hoo miles eastward round the north 
end of Lake Baikal and well north of the 1 rans Siberian and of the frontier The 
line IS believed to cross the Amur River at the new city of Komsomolsk and to reach 
the Pacific Ocean at Sovia Flaven opiiosilc Sakhalin Island 1 his new railway is 
much less v ulnerable to foreign attack tun is the 1 rans-Sibcrian Its exact route has 
been kept a seoet 1 he line lies very largely through hitherto undev eloped and even 
unexplored taiga or Siberian wilderness It connects up the limit of navigation on 
the Upper Lena the great Tunguska coal deposits the Vium goldfields, and the 
gold coal and rare metals of the Zeya and Burcya rivers north of the Amur 

As M Molotov said in 1934 speaking at the Communut Party Congress The 
construction of the Baikal Amur line stands out by lu greatness among all new rail 
road constructions It will assist m drawing into economic life a great territory 
hitherto largely inaccessible to man. 

And from the same Taishet in the opposite direction south of the old Trana- 
Sibenan and likewise opening up new territory, goes the new trunk line through 
Kuznetsk and Akmolinsk to Kartaly and lyfagnitogorsk, about one thousand five 
hundred nula This connecu with the Karaganda coidfield and the Balkhash copper 
mine and works 

No announcement has been made of the compktioa of this great cranseontinental 
railway but the Akmolinsk Kartaly section — five hundred mila long — was built in 
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ekves montlu tod wi* running by February 1940 At dut rate the whole railway 
fronn Magmtogorik to the Paohc tnould have b^ finahrd before Germany awwltivt 
the Soviet Union in 1941 

It It worth noting, m this connection, that in ten mootht in 1938 a new railway 
was built from Ulan Ud^ )uit east of Lake Baikal, louthwards to the Mongolian 
fronner Thu lute covert two hundred rmlet of country Hiffinilf for railway coo- 
ftrucoon, necetutating many high brtdgei croiung and recrotsing the River Selenga 
and lU tnbutariei. Itiu line, inadenuliy, geu iti fuel from cool and oil deponti on 
Goote Lake, betide which it pattet It ^ been reported — though not m Soviet 
oigaoi — to have been extended touthward to Ulan Bator, capital of Outer Mongolu 
and certainly luch exteiuion would be much easier to bmid than the anginal aectiao 
from Baikal to the frontier 

This new railway conttruction in Siberia met considerable difficulties. One of the 
worst was the peculiar character of the ground where at depths varying from a yard 
to six yards below the surface lies the level known as eternal frost ' — ground which 
never thaws moreover, in spring the top liycr of sod is apt to turn into an endless, 
bottomless morass of mud Soviet engineers however have devised processes which 
hugely overcome this difficulty 

in 1934 1 travelled from Moscow to Ulan Ucl^ by peasant tram — that is, by the 
ordinary train instead of the luxury express by which most foreigners travelled Not 
much had then been done in the way of improving the track Beyond Svcrdbvsk it 
was already double track, but the rads were largely of the old light type, and ballast 
was insufficient 1 he foreign press at the time was full of stories desuilnng how the 
Trans-Siberian Railway was in ruins how wrecked trains lay scattered carelessly by 
the line side, how bandits would hold up the trains and loot them 

It IS true that at that time German and Japanese agents were doing their best to 
wreck the Soviet railway system organuing accidents and so on But none of 
these things hap|icncd to me nor did anyone on my train seem alarmed about the 
journey I he tour thousand miles were emered (each way) in a week giving an 
average sjiccil of twenty hve miles per hour overall 1 hat is a reasonable speed over 
such a distance for a train which made no claim to be last 1 he International Express 
did the same journey regularly in five days My train arrived on schedule at lu 
desiinaiion on both (he outward and return journeys 

It was iKXrworthy that my peasant train even so long ago, was perfectly clean 
Indeed one day some tunc after leaving a suuon an uproar arose fluffier down my 
coach 3 lamily had got on at the last stanon and the other passengers had discovered 
that the newcomers were verminous the tram officials made the offinders get off again 
at the next station (which might mean something like catastrophe for them), and the 
coach was f umigat^ Once a day the w hole tram was washed out and sprayed with 
disinfectant 

Ncvrrihrless it was clear to me (hat (here were diffieulucs A bttic way cast of 
Krasnoyarsk we stopped Something was wrong with the engine 1 waodem up to 
see and found that a hcarmg of the right connccung-rod had become overheated and 
had seixccl The dnver astounded me oy filling a bucket with water frocn the tender 
and hurling it at the bearing causine an exdouon and a cloud of steam he went on 
doing this until the bearing was cool again I I mentioned this inadent to a Russun 
fnend of mine who used to dnve frci^t trains on this same stretch (and who later 
became a proiessor) he was highly indignant at such carelessness 

Again running through the aiioniining series of tunnels round the southern foot 
of Lake Baikal the train stopped — a length of rad had been damaged too bale play 
had been left to allow for ex^osion in the great summer heat 

These were troubles typKal of a country which was struggling to multiply its 
technical personnel at an even higher rale than it was developmg its indus^ It 
would have been absurd to argue from such inadents (as unfortunately some people 
in Europe did argue) that Soviet industry and communicatioas were falling to bits 
they were growmg fast, and suffenng frra growing-pams. The efficiency ct Soviet 
railways has proved itself very thoroughly dunng ffiis war and when peace^oe con- 
diDons allow mote of the story to be toM railway cffiaency will be found to provide 
stvtluiK explananoos of some of the Sonet victanes over the Germans. 
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It WM to dtil with tfaoe grawing-puii} dut in 193a the of Coo- 

lannifetiniu began the cooitnictioa of the great locomotive and wagon haorj in 
Ulan-Udf, whi^ was already working when I visited the uty in 1934. Hus wu 
nlsoiwd as a n^itr works, to supplement the two small old plants at Nikolsk on the 
Ussiin and at uuta east of Buiyat-Moogotia It had hardly begun operation as a 
repair works, however, when it began constructing on its own account the heaviest, 
mow powerful, latest types of locomotive and roUmg-stock Thu enormous, complex 
plant— or rather group of plantt — has become one of the most important industrial 
i-ctsKliihnieiits of the whole Soviet Union Its string of sectioas includes not only 
kxanioave^ssemblv, tender-assembly, wagon-assembly, wheel chassis model, carpen- 
try instrument-making, blarksmithing and other plants, but iron steel and copper 
smeltuig works, compressor station, gat gcncratmg station, and a great electricity 
tuboo with an output of 39,000 kilowatts A brick shop produces 25 000,000 hncks 
a year, saw mills pmuoe 150/100 cubic metres of wood 

Thu great plant in 1936 had 15 000 workers. They live not in the old town of 
Ulan-Udf, but in a new aty which 1 taw — a city of white blocks of flats and green 
boulevards, of theatres, libraries, oncmas and playing fields There they live with 
their families. 

It u clear that a plant of thu sue at Ulan Udf should economically be linked with 
the new Baikal Amur Railway running round the opposite end of Lake Baikal a 
suggestion for such a Unking railway was already made some years ago, and it teems 
prouble that it has in fact been built but the Soviet Government in pre-war years 
was loth to give away information on strategically important railways 

River transport was developed later than tne railways mainly owmg to Axis 
agents who were m a posiuon to sabotage it Nevertheless there has been much im 
provement lo recent years For example there arc large shipyards on the Selenga 
River and at some of the ports on Lake Baikal where motor vesMs are made Htese 
ply up the Selenga into the heart of Mongolia where there u untold wealth of meat, 
wool horses and ouneraU and in the opposite direction they ply acrou Lake Baikal 
and down the Angara, to connea with the Yenisei and thus with the new east west 
tea route through the Arcuc Ocean It is puuibic to travel from London to Central 
Mongolu by water 

In 191a the Selenga carried 6,000 tons of freight in 1935 it carried aoo/xw tons 

Yet as late as 1937 m a country full of navigable nvert like the Soviet Union only 
8per cent of the (oul freight was carried by river and 90 per cent by rail and the 
Thud Five Year Plan beginiung in 1938 aimed to inaeasc railway traffic by 44 per 
cent 

To ease the rails the Party Congress in March 1939 dcibrcd the necessity both 
of bnngmg water tranipon up to the mark and of eliminating unnecessary railway 
crostkaub and long-dutanee transports. M Molotov at that time pointed out that 
Sonet railways were already unlized much more intenuvciy than American lines, 
with an annua] traffic now of over 4/x>o,ooo tons per kilometre compared with under 
^fioojooo in the U.S.A Our railway construction, said M Molotov must ensure 
the inaujguration of approximately iijooo kiiometrcs of new railway 
thousano kilometres (five thousand miles) of second track arc to be laid The 
number of locomotives must be increased by 7,370, mainly powerful locomotives and 
pamculariy condenser locomoaves The condenser was invented by a Soviet 
engineer it can run for nearly a thousand miles without uking on water and saves 
ao OCT cent fuel 

The Third Flan, wluch had run more than three of its five years when the 
Germaiis attacked tk country, aimed to (kvebp Siberian industry and agriculture 
still further to avoid traiuport from Europe For instance sugar-beet was for the first 
tune exteouvely planted in the East, and local refineries built to deal with it 

Pdkaps wuh ao eye on the psohshUity of war great encouragement was given to 
■ movement among women railway worlun to become engineers particularly drivers 
Courses for them were attended in 1939 by no less than 16^^ women incluoing 5/100 
preparing to b«wniw dnvtrs assistants and later drivers These women are doing 
grat wA for their country today 

A gfcat length of new roadways, largely metalled, was also bmlt m Siberia duimg 
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the ScooikI end Thud Pleiu. Details of them, however, are l«Amg for s t ru i ^ i c 
reasons One of the most important is known to be that northwards hons 

Vladivostok to Khabarovsk on the Armu River 

M Molotov m 1939 made the purpose of all this development clear Referring to 
the new Baikal Amur Railway and to the constnictioa of new industries m Siberia, 
be said 

The example of the Far East makes it particularly obvious that unlen we have 
a comprehensive deveh^nDcnt of the pnnci^ economic centres of the country, we 
cannot safeguard our vital interests as a state The Baikal Amur Railway win 
add another rawerful unit to the transportation faallties linking the Far Eastern 
temtones ana Siberia. We regard the Far Eastern territory as a mighty outpost of 
Soviet power m the East which must be strengthened m every way 


THE CONFUCIAN EXHIBITION, OPENED B\ HE THE 
CHINFSE AMBASSADOR 

From July 13 to 29 a Confucian Fjihibitioo was held at 20 Portman So^uarc under the 
auspices ai the Courtauld Institute of Art and the China Society More l^n 500 persons 
visited the Exhibition which comprised sixty.scvcn items — portraits ot Confuaus 
and episodes in his life and slews photographed at Cii u fu the home of the Sage in 
Shan-tung showing the Temple Palace of the Confucian Duke and the Confucian 
cemetery 1 he portraits were from engraved stone slabs preserved at Ch u fu and 
said to be copies of painungs liy tamous artists one being attributed to K.U K ai-chih 
of the fourth century and the others to Wu lau-uh of the eighth century Picturts 
of the episodes were derived Irom various sources— three from Shan rung bas-reliefs 
of the second century, ten from paintings by the fourteenth-century artist Wang Chto 
p Sng and others from wood-cut albums sold to [ulgrims as souvenirs of their visit to 
Ch u fu 

A charge for admission was made for the benefit of the United Aid to China 
Fund 

1 he Deputy Director of the Courtauld Institute Magur A Blunt welcomed Dr 
V K Wellingtoii K.00 who was ncvompanicd by Madame Koo His Excellency 
said I am called upon to ixrforni the pleasant task ot opening this ExhibiUon 
devoted to the life and legend of Confucius We owe it to Professor Yetts, whose 
schobrly interest and painsuking care have made it possible to display before you such 
an interesting collection of pictures and illustrauons bearing upon the life of the 
greatest sage of China A Ixiukici entitled TAe Legcni of Cunfuaui has also been 
written by him as an explaiutury jd|Uiict for those not fanuhar with the subject 
I am sure you would all wish me to congratulate him on the success of his cxeruons 
so richly manifested in this room 

I know that to inaugurate this ExhibiUun u no usk to be undertaken hght 
heariedly, and I confess that in carrying it out 1 experience all the senK of veneraaon 
due to the name and the memory of the most renowned contributor and exponent of 
Chinese civilizanon There may be disagreement as to whether Confucunitm u a 
religion but there can be no dispute as to the fact that Confuaus was the greatest 
thinker and moral teacher that tJiina has ever produced He has exercised upon the 
thought and insuiutions of the Chinese people an influence which is unique m the 
history of China His rules of condua for regulating the various kinds of human 
relationships have pervaded the mind and spun of the Chinese race to thu day For 
example the three cardinal pnnaples of loyalty to the sovereign, filul piety to the 
parents and mutual respect between husband and wife laid the solid foundation for 
the ttabihty of the Suie and the family throughout the lone centuries. Add to theK 
principles brotherly love and goodwill between friends, which he also stiesKd, and 
we have the code of five staodard rules of conduct taught to every Chinese. 

The weU-known Confu ci an precept. Do not unto othen what you would not 
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otfaen do unto you, is another important teaching by him which, m its •‘••‘‘nrr, ti not 
mudi different from the Christian precept. Do unto others what you would others 
do unto you. The ideas of an iK'gamz^ world in the ume ot Confonus were 
necessarily pnmitiTe and htde developed as compared with our present-day notKms. 
Yet he was not unaware of it Hu pronouncement Within the four seas all are 
Uethr en reveals the depth of hu thought and the kind of spirit which he believed t» 
be necessary for the preservation of peace and concord in a world cotiunumty 

In short, the teachings of China s greatest sage are strikingly rational and 
human simple enough for everybody to undersund and easy enough for all to follow 
in pracuce It u perhaps for this reason that the influence of Cxinfucius upon the 
Chinese people has lastra to this day and remains dominant in their minds In the 
course of nearly a 500 years since his death sexcral attempts have been made to 
denigrate his name and disparage his work But such attempts ncser succeeded for 
long and each Ume they served in the end only to bring out more clearly by contrast 
the majesty of his thought and the splendour of his ideals The present new life 
movement in China is further evidence of the eternal triumph for the Conftman 
pnncipics The China of today while rushing headlong steadily on the path of 
modernzation sull holds fast to the great body of rules of conduct prescribed by 
Confucius In the present storm and stress of resistance to invasion and reconstruc 
tion in the rear they serve to China and the Chinese people as strong anchors in a 
turbulent sea 

One could dwell upon the significance of the life and work of Confucius in- 
definitely But I hope my few remarks will help to stimulate vour interest m this 
Exhibiuon as well as to increase your apprcciauon of its ugniflcance For, in my 
opinion, to know something of the life and work of Confucius i< one of the best ways 
to understand China and the Chinese people 

As Hon President of the China S«icty as well as in my official capacity I 
welcome this Exhibition One of the avowed aims of the Society is to hold exhibi 
tions but this is the first time it has realized thar aim The F xhibition alio fittingly 
continues the studies in Chinese Art and Archxnlogy whiih have been earned on 
successfully at the Courtauld Institute since the Chur was endowed by the Universl 
nes China Committee in iqp 1 am told that it is the only C hair of Chinese Art 
and Archxology in Furope The work of this ( hair in furthering cultural relations 
between this country and my own is of incalculable laluc and I hope that it may 
conunue on a permanent basis 

With these few words I take pleasure in declaring thr Fxhibilion open and in 
wishing It every success. 


THE FAILURE OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
IN SIAM 

Br Sir Josiah Crosby, kcmg, kbe, cie 

Thl coup J’ftat which was staged successfully in Bangkok on lune Zf ip^a had for 
Its object the suppression of the absolute monarchy (the only system of government 
which Siam had known up to then) and its epiacement by a constitutional r^j^me 
along Western democratic lines Democracy be it remembered was still the prevail- 
ing poliacal fashion in those days although it was already being noisily decried by 
the newly established totalitarian regimes in Germany and Italy and in the care of 
the Siameae — who are as anxious to be in the fashion as most people— there was the 
recent example of nearby China to arouM in the more active-minded among them 
the wish to initiate a democratic experiment of thar own Moreover a change in the 
form at g over nment was desirable upon the ments for judged by modern standards, 
the system of rule by an absolute hereditary Sovereign, hov^er useful it may have 
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proved in the post, can only be regarded as an anachronism today in any StMe nducb 
aims at bang progresfive 

The fntellectiul authors of the movement behind the amp d’Hel were a group of 
younger members of the Siamese imdh^tsia, at the head of whom was Luang 
Pradist Manitdhann, a graduate in law who had only lately returned after a period <K 
study m France With these people were joined a number of officers m the army and 
navy, the most important among them bang two colonels named, respecQvely, Fhya 
Phanol Pholphayunaseiu and Phya Song Suradq, the former o( whom had been 
educated m Germany and Denmark and the latter m Germany This group of 
officers was responsiole for die organization of the requisite display of mihtary 
strength which enabled t^ conspirators to seize possessi on of the government and 
ultimately to force King Praiadhipok to promulgate a Constitution 

Of the young mtell^uals it can be said that upon the whole they were inspired 
by genuinely democratic ideals but the motives of the sddicrs and saikn m associaung 
themselves with the intellectuals were more questionable There had been great 
dissaDsfaction among them over thar rates of pay, and there is ground for supposing 
that thar underlying reason for helping to bring ofi the coup aitat was the nope w 
bettermg thar financial posiuon through the change of govanment which they were 
setting out to achieve although, naturally enough, undue prominence was not given 
to this incentive at the moment For the rest as has been taiid donocracy was then in 
the air and the officers in question had no objection to allying themselves with the 
liberals for the purpose of establishing a constitutional r^ime It is important to bear 
this point in mind it was under the osteiuible sign of democracy that the mihtary 
mcmiKTS of the conspiracy united with the intellectuals and it was under that sign 
that all of the conspirators conquered 

The coup d itat was fallowed by the fra-mation of a Cabina under Siam s first 
Prime Minister, Phya Manopakorn, who until then had been occupying the position 
of Chief judge of the AppeaJ Court and who was recommended to the ung for this 
new office by the promoters (as they came to be called) of the revolution although 
be was not himself of their number With the help of Phya Mano a Conscitutioa was 
drafted the progressive tendency of which may he seen from the circumstance that 
one of Its clauses restricted the royal prerogative of declaring war to cases m which its 
exercise would not be contrary to the provisions of the C^cnant of the League of 
Nations A single<hamber Legislature was at the same time created under the title 
of the Assembly of the People s Representanves, one-half of whose members were 
elected by popular vote the other half bang nominated m theory by the Crown but 
in actual fact by the Govanment of the day It was laid down in the Constitution 
that afta the expiration of ten years all tne members of the Assembly should be 
elected 

It IS unnecessary to dwell in detail upon the course of events during the first years 
of constitucional gmanmenr in Sum It may be recorded howeva that Phya 
Mano disapproving of the radical tendencies displayed by some of his colleagues in 
the Cabinet and by certain members of the People s Assembly attempted to suspend 
the (yonscitutiofi in (he monch of June 1933 His effort was ^straced by the prompt 
action of the miliury under Phya Phahoi as a consequence of which Phya Mano left 
the country the promoters of the coup d flat (a body of men numbering some 
richly or ninety persons) thereupon availing themselves of the opportunity to take the 
administrarion nf the kingdom more firmly into thru own hands A new Govern- 
ment was formed unda raya nuhol who remained at the head of a successioD of 
Cabinets until almost the end of 1938 when he was followed as Prune Minister by 
Colonel (now Field Marshal) Luang Pibul Songgram In Ocloba 1933, a counta 
revolution was sa on foot by General Pnnee B^madej a cousin of the King and a 
forma Minista of War but was suppressed by the majonty of the army (whidi 
stood by the new r^me) unda the leadership of Luang Pibul who was one of the 
promoters and who served for a long period as Mimsta of Defence unda Phya 
Phahoi It was through his defeat ed the counta-revolutioa diat Luang KmiI 
aitaincd to that ascendancy which led to hu becoming sidnequently die acknovtledged 
head of the military foction Meanwhile, Phya Soiw Stiraldei who had su p ported 
Phya Mono and had refused to accept c&ce unda raya Phahoi, diiappeaicd ftam 
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ifae pobbc Kene, tfaoi^ he remained a thorn m the side of the Government, by 
wliia he was finally oanuhed on a charK of plotting for the rettoratton of King 
Prajadhipcdt to the mrooe. That mooaitS, after procoMhng to England for rnediou 
treatment, had by that nme abdicated, m March 1935, after a senes of disagreements 
with the Cabmet of Phya Phahol, and had been succeeded by bis nephew, the boy 
ICmg Ananda Mahidol, who is at present being educated m Switzerland 

After the suppression of the counter-revmution the holders of office under the 
new rfgimc settled down to a penod of constructive work troubled it is true, by the 
uneartbiiig of a senes of coospiraaes against the Government and by more than one 
political cnsis which necessitated a reshuffiing of the Cabinet But these were draw 
^ks of no vital importance, and from June, 1933, until December, 1938, during the 
w hole of which time Phya Phahol continued to be Prime Mimster the consututional 
experiment m Siam may be said to have been jusnfymg itself Notable advancement 
was made in the sphere of popular education, steps were taken by the Government 
for the creation of municipalities and of uiban district councils in the provinces, and 
above all, Phya Phahol and his colleagues could claim to have achieved a signal 
triumph by setting the crown upon years of effiot, begun during the days of the 
absolute monarchy through the conclusion with Great Bntain and virtually all of the 
other foreign Powers m 1937 of revised treaties of commerce and friendship under 
the terms of which Siam obtained for herself complete autonomy in tariff matters, 
freedom from the last remaining vestiges of the system of extra tcmtonalin, and in 
general, recngniuon of her full equality with Western countries as a mcm^ of the 
umily of nations 

It IS to be remarked that these successes were accomplished under what were 
practically a succession of coalition governments with Phya Phahol at their head, the 
ooabtioo being founded upon a working agreement between the liberal or intellectual 
group and the military group among the promoters of the eoHp d (ut For it had 
gradually become evident that there was a fissure in the ranks of the promoters 
the military were drawing away from the civiluns or, at least from those aviliant 
who professed markedly Uberal opinions and it was only under the chieftainship of 
Phya Phahol that the two parties could find a basis for continued ciMiperation To 
the soldiers Phya Phahol stood as one of themselves and was held in especial regard 
by them as the principal surviving leader in a poliucal sense of the troops which had 
ensured the success of the coup a iut On the other hand he was a man of com 
mendably moderate views despite his training in Germany he held no exaggerated 
opinions as to the part to be played by the army in the national life hr was in 
sympathy with the liberals and he was a friend and admirer of Luang Pradist 
Though more distinguished perhaps, for his good nature and common sense than for 
his polincal gifts, Phya Phaned thus filled an indispensable r 61 c during the penod 
mentioned since through the combinauon of his personality and of his past military 
record he formed the sole rallying point around which all of the promoters could 
agree to unite and devote tbemKlves in common to the task of steering the ship of 
state upon the new course which had been set for it Unfortunately this condition of 
affairs proved too good to last For one thing the appetite of the military facti ~i was 
growing and its members were insisting upon getting more and more purely civilian 
appointments both in Bangkok and in the provinces into their hands And for 
another thing Phya Phahol — now in poor health — was growmg weary of the difficult 
and invidious task of keeping his restive team together and was repeatedly expressing 
his desire to withdraw from public life More than once he was deterred from doing 
so by the urgent request of the liberals, for whom he was irreplaceable but finally he 
had his way and in December 1938 he resigred from office and retired on pension 
after a grateful country had conferred upon him the honorific title borrowed from 
|apan of The Elder Statesman He was followed as Premier by Luang Pibul 
who as has been explamed had by then come to k regarded as the effective head of 
the mditarv party and thereafter a change came rapidly over the scene 

By now Luang Pibul had ceased to be a democrat (if he had ever really been one), 
although he connnued to pay bp-scrvice to the ConsntuUon and the same may be 
said for his military coHaborators whether in the Cabinet or outside it Notwith 
standing the fact that he had undergone three years of tiaimng as an artillery officer 
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in France, he appears to have been converted to the Prussian view ot the ngitt oi the 
army to be the pedtaninant factor m the State, and the process of conversun was 
doubdew aided by the circumstance that he had nsen to tlw happy position ot betng 
able to acquire more and more power over the Government, and in the end m 
monopcdize it altogether, on behalf cd himself and his followers. This followed 
lo^cally from his having manipulated himself into the undisputed leadership of the 
military faction, whereby the militaij machine, including the tanks, the guns and the 
airaaft of the army, were at his disposal for the suppression and, if necessary, the 
elimination of the uberals or of any other pohtical rivals who might dare to contest 
his supremacy In this connection it is to be remembered also that during the interval 
between 1933 and 1938 the totalitarian governments in Europe had grown more self 
assertive tl^ ever, and that both Germany and Italy had bun successfully pursuing 
their objectives in defiance and contempt of the Lfiiguc of Nations and to the no 
small discomfiture of the democratic Powers 1 have already observed that the 
Siamese share with other people a fondnes.. for being m the fashion of the da^, apd 
Luang Pibul has furnished a good example of this tendency in so far as the mod^ 
cult of dictatorships is concern^ 

And so began the undoing and the stultiiicauon of the consutuuonal system at 
government set up with such good intentions in 1933 Luang Pibul was too adroit to 
adopt the crude expedient of setting aside all of the liberal Ministers of State as soon 
as he was invited to form a new Cabinet He included them in his own Govern 
ment and in parucular he entrusted the portfolio of Finance to Luang Pradist, 
the rival whom he chiefly feared, but whose record as the most active promoter 
of the coup d itat had created such a legend around his name that even the 
soldiers shrank from dealing with him too summarily Rut these liberal Ministers 
though allowed to reassume office were never permitted to have their way over 
impoitant issues even though connected' with their own parucular departments if 
their vKws were opposed to those of the Premier I uang Pibul further gave proof of 
his suppleness by appointing to high office a number of junior civilians some of them 
professra liberals who owed everything to his patronage and so became the willing 
instruments of his policy This expedient both helped him to command a majonty in 
the Cabinet and served to cut ground from under the feet of Luang Pradist 'Ihrough 
such manipulations as these as well as by the exercise of patronage in other direcuons, 
he slumed himself capable of ruling the roost without having to make use of the 
unpleasant altcrnause of aaually summoning to his aid those tanks and other 
weapons of war which were always in the background and upon which needless to 
say his authority was founded in the last resort With his position unchallenged in 
the army after (Ik disappearance of Phya Song Sundej so secure does Luang Pibul 
now feel himself that he has not troubled to amilish the People s Assembly he treats 
It with outward respect and deference but its members know better than to vote 
against his wishes upon any question that he has at heart In other words the 
Constitulion is held by him in such poor regard that he docs not so much as think it 
worth suppressing In (his he has followed the example of Mussolini whom he has 
copied in yet another respect by permitting the youthful Kmg Ananda Mahidol to 
remain (up to the pesent at any rate) upon the throne And hr has gone sull further 
in his imitation of the Italuin dictator by taking to himself the title of Leader of 
the Siamese people while (after the fashion of Hitler this time) he has ordered that 
members of the public when greeting oik another shall pcface their saluunons with 
the words Hail Pibul I I am even told that at the close of cinema performances 
his picture is thrown upon the screen and that his audience is instructed to me and 
pay honour to it 

Thus, after a chequered beginning and after a brief period of success, the consti- 
tutional expenment in Siam has failra ignominiously The reason for its failure is 
not far to seek and to the discerning eye it might have been apparent from the very 
outset For the revoluuon til the liation s affairs effected by the coup i itat of June 34, 
1933 had been an artifiaal thing, in the sense that it was not the reflection of any 
spontaneous popular movement or brought about by the piessure of genuine public 
t^nion There 11 no such thing as public opimon in Siam as we ourselves, m 
common with other peoples ttf mature pcdiucal development, imdeistaiid it The 
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gtmt man of the Siamen people, cixuuting moitly of peasant culuvaton, u too 
igoocant to be actively interested in polibct, and between it, on the one hand, and the 
Royal Family and a small aristocracy, on the other, there stands a middle clw which 
IS composed almost exclusively of Government ofitoals, with the addiuon of a few 
lawyers and other professional men and of officers m the army and navy (The 
Siamese have shown little aptitude hitherto for trade and commerce, with the 
result that the merchant dan u made up for the greater part of foreigners ) Leavmg 
aside the Royal Family and the aristocracy, it is from this restricted middle clan 
that the Siamese mtelligentsu is drawn, and it is this middle-class intelhgentsia, 
consisting chiefly of Government employees and lawyers, many of whom have 
been educated m Western countries, which alone has concerned itsdf with poliucs 
to any extent in the past and which alone has made its \oice heard upon the 
subject It IS with thw intellectuals that the movement towards democracy and 
constitutional government originated, but, in view of their comparauvely small 
numbers and of the apathy of the majonty of the population, it cannot be said that 
there was any degree of popular support behind them In order to gam their ends 
they were forced to co-operate with the mihtary faction, which, as has been stated, 
was actua ed by more personal and more selfish motives What happened afterwards 
was inevitable Once the coup d itat had come oS once the first flush of revolu 
tionary enthusiasm was over, the soldiers and sailors began to realiee that the success 
of the revolution would have been impossible without me support of their arms and 
that the new rfgime could not remam m existence iix a day if those arms were turned 
against it In short, the military party came to sec that, in the absence of any valid 
public opmion to operate as a che^ upon its activities it was complete master of the 
situation, and it only waited for the retirement of the moderate Phya I’hahol to 
exploit that situation to the utmost Hence the collapse of constitutional government, 
which, properly regarded, had been doomed from the start, and the establishment 
under Luang Pibul of a military dictatorship as urdimited in its scope as the rule of 
the Siamese kings had ever been 1 he coifp i" itat had, in fact awlishtd absolute 
rule in 193a, only when the wheel had turned full circle, to sec it restored tn another 
shape SIX years later With this difference, however out of date though the system 
may have grown, there was still something to be said for the exercise of dictaional 
rowers by an hereditary Sovereign who had been brought up in the traditions of the 
Royal House and who embodied in himself an august symbol of the State which the 
humblest Siamese peasant, throughout the course of centuries, had learnt to venerate 
There u much less to be said for the dictatorship of Luang Pibul lacking as it docs 
any historical background, and founded as it is upon the support 01 the military to the 
exclusion of the more enlightened elements in the countiy If the coup d itat has 
merely led to the subsuiution of one form of despousm for another, Siam is not to be 
coiwratulated upon the exchange 

What conclusions are we to draw from the facts just related? I myself would 
draw two In the first place, it is a thousand pities that the Siamese people did not 
receive its Constitution as a spontaneous gift from the hand of King Prajadhijxik 
The time was npe for such a gesture, and it is no secret that His Majesty was himself 
disposed to make it unhappily he was dissuaded by the unanimous advice of his 
counsellors and in the end u was obliged to yield under compulsion what if he had 
followed his own instinct and inchnation he would have bestowed freely ujxin his 
subjects whilst there was yet ume for doing so As it was, the King— and with him 
the institution of monarchy m Siam — suSered a loss of face from which they never 
recovered After the promulgation of the Consumnon His Majesty found himself 
more often than not m disagreement with his Ministers, and thmgs drifted from bad 
to worse, untd at last he was glad to leave the country on the advice of his doctors 
and ultimately felt it incumbent upon him to abdicate For their jiart, the pro- 
moters of the coup d itat were exasperated by what they looked upon at unwilling 
ness from the side of the King to cooperate with them and the breach between 
Crown and Govemment was scarcely mended by the summoning to the throne, as 
suecesaor to King Prajadhipok, a pnnee who added to the disadvantage of extreme 
youth that of beu^ an absratee firom the realm Events might have takra a diflerent 
courie if die ConntutuMi had come os a gift from die Sovereign himself The 
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presDge of the monarchT need not have been lowered (on the contrary it would have 
been enhanced), King Prajadhipok could have remained with hit people dunng the 
firit critical ttages of the experiment, and the influence of the throne could have acted 
as a stabihzing factor which, despite the absence of anything like a true public 
opimon, might have served to keep the military within Mun£ and to have made 
possible an orderly development m the methods of administration unaccompanied by 
any too itarthng break with historic tradition In that event the Constitution would 
have had a chance of success 

The second conclusion which 1 would draw is that, since the failure of the consu 
tuUonal experiment followed unavoidably upon the circumstances in which it was 
inaugurated and since it might have succeeded if those circumstances had been 
difierent, a suitable opportunity will present itself to the Umted Nauons, when a post 
war settlement is devised by them with respect to Siam, to ensure that the estabhsh 
ment of democrauc insututions in that country is given a second chance or, rather u 
given the chance which was denied to it in the first instance It is on behalf of 
democracy that the United Nations are waging the present war and liberal statesmen 
are not lacking among the Siamese who li pcrmitt^ would address themselves with 
ardour to the work of carrying on the administrauon in accordance with consutu 
tional principles But for that purpose ir uill not he suflicient to have freed Siam 
from her present domination by the Japanese it will be no less necessary to dimimsh 
the power of the Siamese armra forces to such a degree that their leaders will never 
again be able to usurp all authority for themselves and to exploit the country in their 
own interests If the failure of constitutional government in Snm his prosed one 
thing It IS that i relatively powerful army must represent i standing menace to the 
Itbenies of the people of any country in which the traditional form of government has 
been weakened or destroyed without the creation of an effective public opinion to 
supplement or replace it 1 he political eclipse of the Siamese liberals will endure so 
long as the army and navy continue to possess the physical means of keeping them in 
subjccuon Not until this impediment has been removed will there be a prospect for 
the application of democr itic principles in Siam once it has disappeirecf and once 
the liberals are allowed to appeal to their fellow-countrymen through the medium of 
a general election in which the voters will be free to cast their suffrages as they please 
1 have little doubt that they will receive a mandate to renew the attempt which was 
launched so hopefully in 1933 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE SITUATION IN PERSIA 

By Ann K S Lambton 

In an article written a year ago* the writer suggested that Persu was faced with a 
choice between a return to dictatorship and a relauvely progressive regime which 
will enable her in the held of internal affairs to develop along lines suited to the 
genius of her people and in the field of lorcign affairs to maintain fncndly relations 
with her neighbours During the past year no very clear tendencies have emerged 
In some quarters there is exasperation at the apparent meffecUveness of the adtnmis- 
tranon id certain fields and picrhaps a hankering for a strong hand again and even 
for a return to dictatorship It would nevertheless probably m true to say that the 
educated ebsses in genera! are looking for some kind of compromise which while 
preserving the essentials of consututional and democratic or representauve govern- 
ment, wdl give them an effective administration Time will show whether the 


* Asiatic Revtem, October, 1943. 
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prcMot u a penod ti tranution from dictatonhip to (ome form of rraraentauve 
govemmeiit, m tact at well a< in name, merdy an interregnum befm another 
dictatonhip A {nxxl deal of coofunoa prevails in Persian politics at the present 
tune — it o^d pe^ps hardly he otherwise, Tor the country was ill prepared to meet 
the situation it was called upon to face There are indeed many difiiculties ahead, 
some the result of past policies and othen caused, or aggravated the dislocation of 
the national economy due to the war 

In recent years Persian atizcns have been dcmcd all rights except those which 
they could enjoy collccuvely as part of the machinery of the state No outlet was 
left for the ambitions and capaaues of mdividual atizens. They were debarred from 
all pohucal and social acbvmes, as a result, the more sensmve natures became even 
more quietist, whde the leu sensiave occupied themselves with, and Anally became 
engrocm m, the sordid pursuit of making money As in other totalitarian states 
every means was employed to increase the influence of itaStste doctrine It was 
taught m the schools through the years of childhood and adolescence The proccu 
was continued among conscripts in the army 1 he papers proclaimed it and insutu 
nons, such as the Institution for the Orientation of Public Opinion, cmphasircd it 
It seems very likely that one of the results of all this— in spite ot increased technical 
knowledge due to new and modern school programmes — was m the mam to ii orsen 
the mental quahties of the people and to render them less capable of sound judgnient 
If this was m fact, the case, it is not surprising that Persia in spite of the popular 
demand ta demoaatic goi^ment after the abdication ol Kua Shah failed to 
achieve an immediate and smooth transition from dictatorship to representative 
government. It would also be unreasonable if this reading of the situation is correct 
to condemn Persia because of this fadure as unfit for representative government In 
any case, it would be an error to regard the governments which have held oflice since 
September, 1941 as really representative or dcmocrauc governments It is true chat 
they are commonly referred Co as representing the new deniocraiy in Persia but 
they are m reality little more than an aftermath of the dictatorship or, at the best 
purely temporary expedients during an interval in which Persi m society striving to 
adapt Itself to new arcumscances is painfully and gradually feeling its way to new 
life It IS true that members of these governments and of the ruling classes m 
general often refer to themselves as democrats and emphasise their belief in 
democracy, but these professions indicate a nominal concession to jxipular opinion 
rather than a real change of heart it would be a pity il this common misuse of the 
term democracy by some sections of the rulmg classes and tlic press were to damn 
representative government for ever m the eyes of the people 

The truth is that Persians, in recent years have been denied the benehc of expcri 
ence in representative government, and deprived of the possibility of developing 
through a process of trial and error those faculties of judgment without which repre 
sentative government can be neither successful nor eflicieni The present period of 
transition is still fraught with difficulties both internal and external in the way of a 
free indulgence in exjieriment The presence of Allied Forces in Persia, and the 
faalmes afforded to them under the 1 riparute Treaty obviously limit the freedom 
of the Government m a number of fields 

It IS not proposed in the present arucic to examine Persia s relations with the 
AUies, but rather to attempt to dcsaibe some asjiccts of the internal situation, which 
incidentally but inevitably affect her relations with foreign Powers 

The mternal difficulues of Persia may be divided into two main classes — the 
political and the administrative In so far as the former are concerned the problem 
of the struggle for power between the military and the civil authorities would appear 
to be one m the gravest Under Riza Shah the military authorities enjoyed a privi 
leged position After his abdicauon ceruin sccuons of the miliury classes, whether 
actuatra by patriotism — even if misguided — or only by self interest, showed no dis- 
positioo to give up that privileges and the civil powers never succeeded in bringing 
the army fully under their control or in ehnunaung the influence of the army as an 
element m political life The continuation of this struggle for power inevitably 
makes for instabihty m the posiuon of the Government 

Anodser factor which nuhtates against the successful svorking of representative 
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gwcmmest u die ibeenoe of any omntanont for wlf-lielp amoof the peo^ * 
There u little doubt that the abieiice of any nich organizations, added to the laa of 
any previous czpenence anumg die people in the working of representative insmu- 
tioni, IS a reason why the army u drawn into politics to fill the vacuum. There may 
be a difierence of opinion about die advisabbty of levmng and extendmg the party 
system, t but it u dear diat, m the absence of any machinery for making candidates 
for the ma/hi and their programmes knbwn to the electarate, candidates arc inevit 
ably forced to seek suf^xirt horn some altemauve in order to get themselves elected 
In this way the Court and the army are inevitably drawn into polibcs t As a result, 
moreover, of dus absence of organization pobtics are on a personal, and therefore 
unstable, basis. While the basis of pobtiiai life remains a personal basis and there 
u no developnent either of polincal parties or of pobncal programmes, and while an 
elective and impeccable avil service has anil to be created, it teems unlikely that any 
real progreu will be made in the field representative government. Here again, 
however, it would be as unreasonable to expect immediate results, as it would be natty 
to condemn the Persian people {<r being incapable of working representative insutu- 
tmnt merely because they have failed to solve this difficult prolim in the relatively 
short tune that has elapsH since they have once more had the opportumty of playmg 
tome part in the political life of the country 

Before turning to tome difficulties in the administrative field, it would perhaps 
not be out of place to mention a psychtdogical factor which is not without beanng 
on the political situatioo — namely, the sense of dn|t and frustrauon whudi prevaiu 
among a large section of the educated classes They have acquired the technique of 
the West, but they have at the tame tunc lost faidi m themselves and in their power 
to control events S Thu loss of faith has, moreover, been heightened by the fact that 
the polmcal anarchy prevailing since September, 1941 has prevented full use being 
matte of theu talents. This sense of drift is express^ in some cases m fatahsm or 
again in the search for a scapegoat 10 the shape of some external Power whose might 
IS so obviously superior to that of Persia chat any imposition to it would be fuUM || 
The result in either case u defeatism Until this unfortunate — though hardly surpris- 
ing — tendency is overcome and unol there u a greater readiness than at present to 
accept responsibility for both success and failure, progress in representauve govern- 
ment must inevitably be slow The present wntcr is not one to deny or minimize the 
many and great difficulties that face the Persian Government and people, but she 


* It was the settled policy of Riza Shah to destroy any such orgamzauons 

t Poliucal parues which had been in existence during the consutuuonal period 
disappeared during the reign of Riza Shah 

I In some cases candiiuces even seek support from the representatives of foreign 
Powers in Persia or arculatc rumours to the effect that they arc favourably looked 
upon by this or that foreign representative hoping in thu way to silence opposition 
to themselves. 

} Contact between Persu and the West has led to an mcrease in the technical 
skill of the people on the one hand, whde on the other it has produced a social 
ferment or to some extent a spiritual torment, none the less real brause it may not 
be superficially apparent 

II A scapegoat is commonly found m the shape of the Bntish authorities. Fadure 
to achieve some measure of reform is attributra to opposition on the part of die 
British authonties, while internal difficulties, which are often due to the indifference 
and meffrebveness of the admmistration, are attributed to British machinanons. 
Questions of space forbid me from going into the causa which have renilted ifl the 
Bnush bemg commonW made into the scapegoat for failure This tendency is a very 
real obstacle bodi to Persian progress m representative government and to Anglo- 
Persian undersunding It is, moreover, likely to remain so until the Persians dis- 
abuse themselva of the idea diat the Bntish authonoa wish to mterfere m dieir 
internal affairs (and are gmded m this by a kind of Maduavellian devemessk and 
realize that it is the policy of the Bnusb Government and the wish of the Bntish 
people that Persu shtnild maintain and strengthen her indqiendcnoe and prespenty 
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would tuggat that it u only by faring theae difficuhxi and by accepong icaponat- 
biltty that the Peroan people tnaeaae tbeir fitneu to admimiter the aAin of 
tfaeir countiy Only in this way will they gam a confidence m themselves, based not 
on a supemcial optiimsm or on a conceit ci their abihty to matter die nylmu-sl 
advances of the West, but cm a knowledge that by their own efiorts and their own 
ditmterested service to the commumty, they can create an admmistratton whose 
cntenon of value will be what benefits the community at a whole and not what con- 
tributes to the selfish interest of a mincnty 

To turn to tome of the administrative difficulties facing Persu, one of the most 
pressing is a large budget defiat and inflationary tendencies These tendenoes, which 
present perhaps the (^vesc problem of all, are mainly due to the abnormal tituatum 
resultmg from the war and from heavy Allied expenditure m the country for war 
purposes. It should not, however, be forgotten that m&tion had, m fact, already 
begim under Riza Shah although the fact that full figures were not pubhshed dis- 
guised from the general public a tendency, of which they were bound sooner or 
uter to feel the e^ efiKts. Among odier matters afiecung the financial situation 
are the difikulties attendmg the collection ci revenue m areas where the authority of 
the Central Government has been weakened a certain amount of disorganization m 
customs control and the virtual stagiutioo of fmeigo trade Efforts are, however 
bemg made to put the finances of the country m orda and to bnng down, or at least 
arrest, the me m the cost of living, which Im been disprt^itionately hi|^ m recent 
years Special powers have been granted to the Director-General of Finances, and 
various measures have been or are oemg taken to alleviate the situation These m 
elude a new income tax Bill which at the time of writing was still being discussed 
by the National Assembly Its purpose is to tax more heavily the higher income 
levels and unearned incomes, while affording some rehef to lower income-tax 
groups. These measures are, of course, meeting with considerable opposition from 
to vested mtercsts who have up to the present, by one meant or another, usually 
succeeded in avoiding taxation tncmsclves and ensuring that taxation should wagn 
most heavily on the classes least able to bear it It is to be hoped that the good sense 
and patnotism of the people as a whole will overcome this opposinon It should not, 
however be forgotten that the success of these measures will depend upon the effici 
eiicy of the maaiinery which executes diem and the loyally of those who work this 
machinery 

Another of the urgent problems faang the Government and one which also 
affects very considerab^r the financial probl^ in so far as the collection of revenue 
is concern^ is the restoration of security throughout the country One of the un- 
fcrtiinate develi^iments dunng the last two years has been a gradual breakdown in 
secunty and a recrudescenoe of tribal unrest and of raidmg m the settled areas on 
the border erf the tribal districts It would seem chat the Governments in power 
after the abdicaaon of Rizi Shah, harried no doubt by apparently more pressing 
problems nearer home, did not realize sufficiently the aaagert whiw would result 
from a revival of unrest m the tribal areas Unfortunately subsequent events have 
shown only too clearly the difiiculaes facing the Government as a result of the refusal 
of vanous tnbal leadm to recognize the authority of the Central Governmetu. Upon 
the abihty of the Central Government to restore order and security m the tnbal areas 
will largely depend its stabihty and its power to cany out reforms 

Bound up vvith the problems of finance and the rcestaMishment of secunty is the 
problem of food supphes Considerable credits are required by the Government to 
finsivy t^ coSectMo of gram througbcnit the country — it is mainly the proviston of 
adequate supphes of bread at a moderate price that consututes the food praUetq* — 
and these o^cs throw a heavy burden on the already strained resources ci the 
nataonal exchequer Clearly, also, the collection of gram will be gravely mterfeied 
snth if secunty u not re-established as also will be to cultivation of the land m the 
areas threatened by the danger of tnbal raids. 


* There u not room here to discou the manifold causes which led to a gram 
shortage in Persu dtmog the past two years, or the food policy of the Persian Grwem- 
ment, or the measures tiuten by the Alhea to allevute the smianon. 
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So far It u chiefly the difficukieiof the ntua&oo facing Penu which have been tha- 
cussed, and we have been mainly dealing in n^anvea. Ltt us now turn to acme wgns 
of constructive and progressive thought. There are clear indicanons that some aectioiis 
of the people, albeit a small minority, are aware that Persia, if she is to cootmoe to 
march with Western society, must overhaul her nanonal life. Th^ are aware of the 
imperative need of fostering among the people a spirit of self-reliance and avic re- 
sponsibility They realize that, on a long-wm view, the reform of the education 
system d the country, so that it will be s^ at to fit the atizen to fulfil his or her 
leqionsibilitiet to the community, and the exteimont of the benefits of educanon to all, 
are of paramount importance. Faalities for extending and developmg educatioa are 
unfortunately limited by the exigencies of the war and the difficulties to which the 
war has given rise A first step hat been taken^ however, m the passmg of a law for 
compulsory education, to be put into effect over a period of five years. Hie diief 
obstacles m the way of the immediate operatioo of this law are lack of teachers, a 
deficiency of school buildings in oudying districts and shortage of money 

There is also a growmg mtcrest — again, it must be admittul, among a nunonty — 
m the question of social security and a growing realization of the importance of 
this question for the well-being of the country M^urcs to improve the conditions 
of mdustrial workers are bemg discussed A Bill for workers msurancc has been pre- 
sented to the Nanonal Assembly, and various Governmental decrees to improve the 
general conditions of industrial workers have been issued The eflectivcncss of these 
measures must agam, as in the case of measures for financial reform, depend on the 
way m which they are executed It is to be feared that the absence of any effective 
scheme of Government inspection, the lack of organtzanon among the workers and 
the shortsightedness ot many of the employers, may detract from the value of such 
measures * 

It IS to be hoped that the new Nationai Assembly, which is due to meet in 
October 1943, will contain among its membea representatives of the progressive 
elements in the country and of the younger generation Ihe composiuon of the 
new Assembly will give an indication of the extent to which Persia is adapting herself 
to new condiuuns 1 he elements of reaction are strongly entrenched and are stnvmg 
to retain and even strengthen their posmim In Persia, as elsewhere, the progressive 
elements will in the lung run no doubt, win but whether there is to be a long and 
bitter stru(,gle or an ordered progress and advance, will depend largely on the states- 
manship at those at present in power and on developments in the near future During 
their long history the Persun (xople have often shown themselves capable of success- 
fully meeting some new challenge thrown up by changing circumstances The chal 
lenge which faces them now is a severe one and may well be momentous for the 
future of Persia hailurc to meet it may mean years of unrest and misery Success 
in answering it will enable Persia once more to enjoy an honoured place in the comity 
of nations and to make further contributions to humanity and civilization 

As stated above this article is concerned with the internal situation rather than 
with Persia s foreign relauons but no account of the situauon in Persu however m 
complete can close without some mennon of the important rdle played by Persu m 
connccuon with the Allied war effort In mite of mtcrnal diflkulties, the loyal co- 
operauon of Persia in accordance with the Triparutc Treaty, hat not been withheld 
from the Allies m their fight against the Axis By the Tnparbte Treaty transport 


* Steps towards industrial reform important though they are and encouragmg 
evidence though they may ofier that Persu u marching once more with progressive 
omnion in the West, arc not enough by themselves In the absence d the provisioo 
of rural amemues they are likely to prMuce further economic crises by encouragmg 
a flight from the land The answer to thu problem is, of course, not to go slow with 
measures for industrial reform but to improve at the same time the lot of the rural 
dweller In view of the largeness of the area to be covered, the sparsity and poverty d 
the rural populauon, the temporary breakdown in aecunty, the financial emu and 
dislocatiaa moduoed by the war, thu u a problem d immense difficulty It u, how 
ever, one which must be tackled aooner or later 
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faolitin have been placed at the diy nal of the Bntuh and Ruman farcea u Pe riia , 
and large quantittei of war material have be e n and are being tent to Riusia through 
Persia This material has no doubt been an important factor m the rolling back of 
the German armies from the Caucasus and the removal of the threat of war frmn the 
Middle East in generaL 

Note — Since going to press news has come of Persia s declaration of war on 
Germany and that she has ftamally joined the United Nauons 


, IRAN ITS CULTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS* 

Br SiK Hassan SuiotAWAitDr, d sc , u. d 

ExAsnNA TON of all available data, fabulous, traditional and historical, confirms the 
claim that Iran, so long known in England as Persia occupies a unique position in 
the history of mankind and hat taken a remarkable share in the development of 
civilization and culture. Some European scholars may not agree, but I hold that 
even the Greeks have not that contmuity of civilization of thousands of years which 
the people of Iran enjoy After the deluge the Ark of Noah rested on Mount Ararat 
m Caucasia in the region of Lnvan The heights of Media with the flowery land of 
red rose (suhr — red ward — roses Sukraward) the salubrious climate of the table- 
land of Persu, and its fertile valleys attracted the increasing populauon to sjiread 
over and offered to humanity, as well as the lower creation of God, the chance to be 
fruitful multiply and replenish the earth 

Aryya the fatherland of the Aryans lay in Persia Prom this centre of population 
arts, crafts and languages have spread out m all du-ections 1 rom here the Perso- 
Aryans migrated north west aaoss the Ural Mountains in their progress through 
Europe to England Eastwards the Indo-Aryans crossed the Hindu Kush range and 
occupied Northern Indu Wc find the same racial and physical characteristics in the 
inhabitants of these countries with certain modifications due to climatic conditions 
fair skin, regular features prominent nose large eyes, which arc not slanting cheek 
bones not high jaws not square hair nut woolly nor hard and straight an attractive 
full beard for the menfolL The formation of the head is of the brachiocephalic 
type, which contains the most developed brains and the highest intellect Iran is thus 
me progemtev as well as the legatee of a wonderful heritage The kinship is clearly 
estaolisned between IrSn in the centre England in the west and India in the cast not 
only by identity of ethnological characteristics but aisp by a remarkable affinity in 
the language expressing the relationship between parents and offsprings the Indian 
miu me Persian midar and the English mother the English father the Persian 
ptdar and the Indian pna the Indian Eh rata is the Persian baridar and the English 
brother Ham sheera and sister have a common root, but have undergone phonettc 
changes Compare daughter doJ(htar and dohitn 

Attracted by the ndaness of her natural resources, the fame of her wealth, the 
mlendour of her avilizanon and culture, the wamor nations from the north from 
the east and the west have attacked Persia For insunce, in the fourth century before 
the birth of Christ Alexander the Great conquered Persia Jenghiz Khan and Tamer 
lane m the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a d invaded Persia, and Mahmood of 
Ghazna overran and annexed it a little over a thousand years ago Whatever hosts 
occupied or overran Persia, they had either to quit its territory or get absorbed by the 
Persian culture and surrender themselves to hv Mahmood Ghunavi s court poet, 
Firdawsi, compoied under hu patronage in pure Persian a wonderful epic known as 
the Shah Namah (Annak of KmgsX recounting die ex|doits of the Princes and the 


* Bawd oo an address at a lu n c heon at Overseas House on June lo, 1943, m 
hoDournf the Iranian kfinister m Tendon. 
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France and EncUnd were as the auihOT says much better informed about the 
Hast 1 couple of centuries ago than in recent umes He does well to quote Father 
dll Hjidc s monumental work Descripn tn C^ographique de IFmpire de la Chine 
et de la Tartane Chtnoise compiled from material supplied by twenty seven Jesuit 
missionaries Du Halde was never in China but had a surprisingly encyclopzdic 
knowledge of the country and its people 

In ( hapicr Three the scene shifts trom Jesuit culture in Peking to factory days 
in Canton when foreign traders sought to establish the rights of free trade and the 
recognition of thrir t(|uality of status with the ( hincsc 

Fr»reign irailc in the Far Fast mil) daUs from the amsal of the East Indian 
( omjianv in the tighraiith century Lp to this time Spaniards Portuguese Dutch 
and hreiich ill suffered defeats ind wen unable to establish thcmscKes Then m 
1637 the first 1 nglishniin to arrive ( aptain Weddell came with four ships to 
C anton and forcid his way up the l\ irl River 

For the next century a e isuil iml unofficial trade was picked up along the China 
coist I he Arne ric ins elid not eome till 1784 when however they rapidly secured 
\ |K>Miion <e M (1 Illy t the 1 ntish Foreign residente was limited to Canton 
where undir a hsi of restrictive r'*guljlions issued by the mandarins to govern the 
heliiMour of foreigners trade w is earned on with nun\ wnnglings and sejuabblings 
over prut s uid ilues 

I mlir the le idtrship of the T ast Indn C onipiiH palmy davs set in Despite trade 
dues ( ustoins uul fees to nnndiniis inel conuniseion igents there was enough 
Uit 10 give triders a good profit in<l in the nirrow confines ot the tompound in 
( inion to wluch they were resiruted they lived in comforl and prosperity 

hut the whole keynote of foreign ind Chinese relations was on an irrcguhr foot 
ing ind when in 179^ l/inl M k irtnc) hcided a mission to the Fmperor Ch icn 
I uiig in itiempt vvas made to put Rritisli trule on a sound basis Instead a note 
wis struck ihit IS the luthor says w is to elroiie on like an angry wisps nest for 
sixty \t nrs to eome 

1 hi plus atid eons of ( hinese w irs with the West are impartially discussed in 
ilu fourth Jiiptir Ihis w is an im|H>rtani |H.nod for u coni{>riscd the miscalled 
Dpiutn W ir tlu In ity of N inking whiih lud the foutuhiu n <f the foreigners 
eentury il il» iiiinion in ( him ind the ire Hum ol Hongkong and Sliinglni Then 
vve iomt to the ojiiiing of ill the I re ity ports md the f onccssums Tsingtao and 
Wn Ilu Wei b> ill of whieh the Untiilcs of foreign trade rcaihcel dceplv into 
( hin 1 

A eoiuisc ae Hint of die uiisMon ir> nuvement Roman C ith )ht uul Protesiint 
iiuludes die stiteiiuiU tint dure i no inoveimni low iris red progress in China 
tod i> n > svhiMil tollegc or hos(nt d that is mi ehrestlv or indircilU due to missionary 
impulse 

Mr ( rein thinks the golden igt eif feareigmrs in China may hr reckoned from 
the toll i}i 1 lithe 1 n Pine, re lielhon in 1^4 to the he ginning of the first \\ orld War 
I his |Hnod w is es|xeiillv fivtiiinbU to the Rritish whose trade almost equalled 
ihu of ill either feireign niiions put together iml wheise pr< lioinmancc vvas undis 
puted but IS tlu lutheir shenvs t him Inncfiteel grt ul> The flow of trade cstab- 
lishnunt ot Sir Kolxrt H irt s grt « M intime C usieims Scrvuc lighthouses on the 
Chun eoisi Inieivs on slutting sindbinks the post offite Sir Ruhard Danes salt 
gilxlle riilwavs uul banks were bm 1 tew of the benefits brought by foreigners and 
all get goexl cxpluntars notuo in Mr ( reens interesting book 

I be eh \ Rr on Russ \ ] ipin md the Ikwers elepiets the events Icaiiing up to the 
( St iblishim nl ol the Re pul he uu! the oirt plived In foreign influence in connection 
w Ith them T he tin d eh ipter is a well bil meed rcstrospeci of the whole subject with 
a bearing on the future The use of siuh a vedume as this may be summed up in the 
mthor s toncluding word It e m siftU be sud that the more Chinese and British 
re dU know ot euh other the more c imt ihev find for common regard and respect 
Ml ol which is go( d prcpir ition tor the F ir F tstern post war worlei 

No one who is interested m the Far Eist should miss rcteiing this volume in order 
to gel a proper undcrsimJing of how China stands today m her toreign relations 
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«h« treoHndbM dHAgn ia iMqr ^ Witfam dicM iiiniM il» wUMrlhii 

wtSL jad ak book dnenct OMBOfOBt ■ *■**— ' ■ fiMan ikd ommmI 

Mfafic. Th^ wfll find ia k flodi that kBI Up then tmfirdt aa« 3 p(iaa£^|? 
IbsMBin. mag Mem a dev pioMM «( Mktt tU docinae, ill natarkifaie Joakder 
lib UlBaat and of Mppecten kaee done Cor TVskcf 

He book epe« wak a t a uaw a y leafkabdoa m Tnikah Imtarp from Me 
ih"— Mfc oaa um m Me agabm «c Me TVeam ti leiaaav, wluek wr q priawl Me 
ceev aracnee at Aiatnrfc't TfAtj, leafiag Aa eufk free to lemMid Mt amv it 
ektoa toiM taro Jup e ue wmniag anap rdretmee to nfrirnlday pohMa HdHa 
ai a witok^ Mcm ewtwne at Me book are lev tahaUe Man dme derated to 
detotflaiig IVabey during wltK may veil prcee Me gitatett petwd of bcr h iit nty 
Mviato^, from 19M u Me preKot d^> vfaea die itaodiinM an vmy of i^maed 
of a mlbpa aaen ennftlivd and ready to defend hv aatwrttf and ind epen de n ce. 
The pa iM^ uadv revietr are maired by mmc of Me iln mfaerent m oreroem- 
a rr w eai nttnel y , by ccfttm fveeplng eaitmrnli wUcb ve tnenldiiy ilighdy ada* 
leedin^ and elm fay one V mo aaaav inaeenmdea. 

Tfrerettof Me book, lumtowr,eDe»£v to atone fv Mcm btemuhe*. ItprcMma 
a dngnlaily tadd and nrc l k eaio nedaeeenat of Atamrk’a ma)w letemi— Mele afiect- 
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far-ieeing man, at aoaiiiing gmwal btcracy at Me ptobafak co(t of kanu die eonntry 

wiM an mtuffiaency of iWrUerwal lenuc* and a oontequent loweci^ of aenfar 
edneananal uandardt. The auMv likewke omba refemng to the affrrrinn, bordering 
on adoratfan, wnb wbidi Turk* rtgard Mear ehikben, on whom thqr look aa the 
fntnre oonaolidatan of Met wpeA ^ eoiid atmctiite whicb Mey ham el ected far 
tbCtD Ot tbc OOttof n p**^ toil ttd 

Mr haeM ii the only preuatdqr wrter u Tnrhey who bat *et mu to gfae 
Atatnrk’a Min onty Bacbangr adbeme the foB which it deKrvet. ^Aao 

erer theharddupt, a ro id dbk v uMa w It c , enflereo ^ MneeagectedhytheBthangt, 
h it now indhpi n ahk Mv fc WM tiik icfaeme which akoe made TarooGMek frfaM- 
Mm nitr of me mem iMinuh to p oit wv peace in the Balkant— not only a pat- 
dbui^ bwt a tcaiiy On Me aMvhaaM Me auMor'a ettiia a tinn of Atiiank’a pra> 
BnwiinjpoBcy woiu t eem rntdaly rewrt ed. Mr FancM faiyikathat Atamik aime d 
atoiafy iD farmafiie " i c i atkti a bemeea Metwo cotmtnea, me facta, howoftr, trotild 
Mggev uthu w iu. Thu* Me firu fart^ baa ac eqaed by modwn TVdbey came 
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